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?P Levy: La’am vote is not valid 
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Jerusalem Post Staff 
A AVIV. - A police investigation 
"-'■tfce financial dealings of Michael 
n is to continue, despite his 
de while in custody on Saturday , 
-.lice spokesman said yesterday. 

.. or police soorcesadded that the 
!.« may widen to involve other 
‘ lessmen. 

(bin's funeral is to -take place' 
; ’,y in Tel Aviv. 

. ie senior sources said that Albia 
.. been brought in for questioning 
Friday after a complaint filed 
nst him by Meir Rosenfeld, 
mi an of the Piryon company, 

' . of the Eisenberg group’s con- 
s which Albin ran until 1984. 
^.owever, on Israel TV last night, 
yse associate of Rosen/eld's was 
• ted as denying that any com- 
bat had been lodged by him. 
'.gnfeld is a son-in-law of Shaul 
‘.Jpberg, bead "of the Eisenberg 
-Ip. 

•' .he police sources said that inter- 
: i tors who questioned Albin were 
' owing three main avenues of 
'-lidon: that he had committed 

- .illustrative irregularities while 
v.-cdng Piryon and other Eisen- 

-$ holdings; that he had commit- 
i theft by fraud amounting to $2.1 
: -ion; and that he had published 
: id idem financial declarations 
le raising money on the stock 

- -ket. 

..‘he sources also said that- 
(Ougb Albin's dealings at the Ata 

- Hie firm and the Israel Corpora- 
i were not under direct investiga- 

. i. the probe could include these 


Police sources said. that although 
they bad received a complaint from 
MK Ran Cohen (Citizen's Rights 
Movement) about Albin’s activities 
at Ata, the complaint and other 
material presented by Cohen had 
been passed on to the Securities 
Authority and bad nothing to do 
with Albin's arrest. 

Sgau-Nitzav Ya’acov Grossman 
headed the team questioning Aibin, 
senior police sources said. They said 
that the questioning was low-key and 
- that there was no atmosphere of 
tension or confrontation. 

They said that' from the start, 
Albin declined to give his version of . 
events. He was visited by his lawyer, 
Uri Wagman, who counselled him 
not to speak. 

Police said they kept Albin in . the 
lock-up Friday night, and on Satur- 
day told him that they planned to 
bring him to the magistrate's' court 
the next day to ask for his remand, to 
press on with their investigation. 

Although by standing order sus- 
pects are not to be left alone in their 
cells, Albin was left unattended. 
Police are to conduct an internal 
probe to find out bow this happened. 
The findings are to be presented to 
the inspector-general within a few 
days. But yesterday police were at 
pains to point out that the window 
from which Albin fell was small and 
narrow, making suicide the evident 
' cause of his death. 

“I wouldn't have left him alone," 
MK Micfaa Reiser (Likud) said on 
Israel TV last night. “I can imagine 
how he felt under questioning. Re 

(Continued on Page 2, Col. 5) 


By JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - In a rowdy meeting of 
the Herat's Patty’s Central Commit- 
tee meeting, and with opponents 
shouting “No, nb," the party’s head. 
Vice Premier Shamir, rammed 
through a decision incorporating the 
La’a m faction’s members into the 
party. 

But Deputy Premier David Levy 
told reporters, as he left the meeting, 
that he did not recognize the vote. 

The vote was carried by a show of 
hands, as Shamir's voice was 
drowned by his opponents' din. Im- 


mediately after, Shamir closed the 
meeting at the Ohel Shem theatre 
here. 

An angry Levy told the press the 
decision was “insignificant except 
that it has hurt very many members 
of Herat's central ’committee . " He 
would not say what he planned to do. 
but his supporters passed the word 
that they would immediately meet at 
the Ramada Hotel here. 

Behind the frenzy of the meeting 
was the fact that La'am's incorpora- 
tion could influence the Likud's 
choice of candidate for prime minis- 
ter, in the next elections. 




- hild-stabber charged in military court 


The man wbo allegedly slashed 
j Jewish children and their day- 
‘ hp counsellor with a razor at a bus 
p in Jerusalem on July 19 was 
irged yesterday in the Lod Milit- 
— ■ Court with belonging to an illegal 
Ionization, the IDF spokesman 


said yesterday. ' 

Issa Taleb Jawa’da of Dura m the 
South Hebron Hills, allegedly joined 
the Fatah when Israel invaded Leba- 
non in June. 1982. 

After allegedly attacking the chil- 
dren, Jawa’da was apprehended. 




Amos Mansdorf carried Israel into the Zonal Final “B” of the Davis 
Cop tennis tourney yesterday when he beat Bernhard Pils of Austria in 
four sets in Hartberg, Austria. See story on page 6. (Andre Bnitmann) 


The strange case of Jerusalem’s Austrian Hospice 


By MICHAEL EELAN 

Post Diplomatic Reporter 

itumours alleging the disappear- 
' ' * of the Austrian matron of the 
4-closed Hospice hospital m the 
'; d City of Jerusalem have led 
•'iyor. Teddy Kollek to say that 
Dme people and politicians in Au- 
ia apparently live in an atmos- 
enrofthe 1930s." 

According to City Hall, officials in 
. rusalera were told of rumours tir- 
»i \N 7. latingin Vienna that matron Hilde 
. idner had been “taken away by 

- ael stonutroopers," shortly after 
_• : hospital was closed two weeks 

7*. -o. According to these rumours,. 

- idner's daughter had been frying 
..- successfully to get in touch with 


her mother since she was “taken 
-away.” 

Infact.HikleGudner is alive and 
well, according to Father Immanuel, 
a Benedictine priest at the Dormi- 
tion Abbey op Mt. Zion. She asked 
Father Immanuel for shelter because ' 
the atmosphere in the Hospice was 
very difficult after the closure. He 
placed her in the Notre Dame hos- 
pice. where she stayed rill Friday. 

In a letter to Kollek she says that, 
her daughter was not looking for 
her, as the reports in Vienna alleged, 
'according to municipal officials. She 
said she was deeply "shamed” by the 
whole story. .. 

Her daughter, whom she subse- 
quently contacted, said, according to 


Gudner, that the rumours were 
‘‘astonishing’’ and she did not even 
hear about them till her mother 
contacted her, the officials said. 

Sources in Jerusalem said the 
rumours are part of a campaign of 
duplicity, in which elements in the 
Austrian government and church 
have tried to regain control of the 
Hospice building while claiming at 
the same time that they wished the 
hospital to stay open to take care of 
the poor in the Old City . 

Leading the campaign to get con- 
trol of the building was Cardinal 
Franz Koenig of Vienna. On numer- 
ous occasions the Cardinal asked 
Kollek to help get the hospital out, 
so that the building on the Via 


Dolorosa could be tinned into a 
hotel for pilgrims. 

Koenig publicly admitted his in- 
terest in regaining control of the 
building, whidi is Austrian Church 
property, in an interview wife a 
Catholic news agency that was moni- 
tored by the Foreign Ministry in 
Jerusalem. In this interview, Koenig 
said the church wanted the building 
bade, and he thanked the Jerusalem 
munhapality for the health services it 
has given to the needy in Jerusalem. 

But at the same time, Jordan’s 
minister for the occupied territories, 
Tatar Kan 'an said, according to a 
Reuter report from Amman yester- 
day that Cardinal Koenig had prom- 
(Conthmed on Page 2, CoL 6) 
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^irgesfr-ever U.S.-Egyptian war games begin 


. .. :lIRO (AP). - Tfao largest U.S. 

. licary exercise ever staged in the 
ddle -East opened yesterday de- 
. ;■ te strong criticism from neigh- 
aring Libya about Egypt’s coop- ■ 
;tion with "U.S. imperialism:” 
rhe Egyptian Information Minis- 
con firmed that the exercise, 
-right Star ’85,” had begun oh 
^.;jll v .edule. About 9,000 U.S. troops 
. I take part in the Egyptian phase, 

' main portion of the exercise. 
Smaller numbers of U.S. troops 
V. 1 also conduct exercises in Jordan 
- i Somalia. Pentagon sources in 
.- tshington said a smaller number 


of Americans will also be training in 
Oman, at the mouth of the Persian 
Gulf, but no formal announcement 
was made because Oman is anxious 
to downplay its military links with 
the U.S. . 

The actual maneuver phase of the 
Egyptian portion opens today with 
an amphibious landing by Egyptian 
troops and : U.S. Marines .on a 
Mediterranean beach west of Alex- 
andria. 

■ Egyptian miKtaiy spokesman Col. 
H assail Martish said the maneuvers 
would also' include a mock para- 
trooper attack by troops from foe 


two countries and a live-fire exercise 
involving tanks, artillery, infantry 
and air-to-ground missile^ 

Pro-Soviet Ethiopia and Libya 
have condemned the exercise, d aim- 
ing it is heightening tensions in the 
region. Libya's news agency quoted 
former Egyptian Army chief of staff 
Gen. Sa'ad Eddin Shazli, who now 
lives in Libya, as saying the maneuv- 
ers were a provocation against 
“'progressive states” and designed to 
gather intelligence on the Egyptian 
Army. 

Egyptian officials, also sensitive of 
miKtaiy ties to the U.S. at a time 


when U.S. prestige in the region is 
low, have refused to disclose the 
total number of troops from both 
nations involved in the week-long 
exercise. 

A Pentagon spokesman in 
Washington said about 9,000 U.S. 
troops would be taking part in the 
Egyptian phase while about 520 
Americans would be involved in the 
Jordanian portion. 

Somali officials refused to say how 
many U.S. troops were participating 
there and would give no details on 
the length or location of the exercise. 


A Huge ‘peace ribbons’ girdle Pentagon, Hiroshima T)ome’ 


Washington (ap). - weary of 
■* apons that could destroy the 
- rid, thousands of demonstrators 
terday encircled the Pentagon 
,1 other capital landmarks with a 
. ' ourful "peace ribbon" of ‘24,000 
memade tapestries with one 
^•ine: Ban the Bomb. 

born -50,000 people were ex 


pected to help stretch the 24km. 
ribbon from the Pentagon to Capitol 
Hill. 

At the Pentagon, where police 
estimated 12,000 people had helped 
surround the giant bufldSng with the 
ribbon, demonstrators sang, “All we 
are saying is give peace a chance. ” 

If not file biggest, it was perhaps 
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the most novel, and aesthetically 
eye-catdring, anti-war demonstra-. 
" tion in Washington since the atomic 
age began 40 years ago with the 
bombing of Hiroshima to end World 
War Two. 

Professional and amateur crafts- 
men - working individually or in 
groups in social centres and church 
basements in 50 states and more than 
.a dozen countries - sewed anti-war 
messages onto yard-long cloth 
panels. 

Festive demonstrators fanned out 
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with the panels and strips of gaily 
coloured ribbon to partly encircle 
the Pentagon, a district of Washing- 
ton containing the White House and 
Lincoln Memorial and another sec- 
tion of town dominated by the Capi- 
tol. 

The goal was to wrap the three 
areas with a 24km. line of tapestries 
and ribbons, leaving gaps for traffic. 

Honrs before, half-way across the 
world in Hiroshima, about 100 chil- 
dren and adults wrapped a ribbon 
made of 300 small banners around 
die A-Bomb Dome, the former in- 
dustrial production hall that now 
stands as a shell at Hiroshima's 
ground zero. 

The banners were all made in 
Japan to illustrate what could be lost 
is another nuclear war. 

Mrs June Thompson, a peace 
activist from Redwood City, Califor- 
nia, and one of the ribbon coordina- 
tors, said in Hiroshima that her sis- 
ter, Justine Merritt, thought three 
years ago of collecting drawings 
from people around the world and 
the response was so great that the 
project “grew without organiza- 
tion.'’ . 

The kteaspread to Jqxm last fall 
when a Japanese woman, Mari Kita- 
batake, read about the idea and 
sought to Supervise creation of a 
ribbon to circle the Dome, Hiroshi- 
ma's monument to atomic destruc- 
tion.' (see storyon page 4) 


Herat insiders said that many 
La’am members are believed to sup- 
port Shamir. Some are likely to vote 
for Industry Minister Ariel Sharon, 
but very few are likely to back Levy. 

According to the proposed agree- 
ment. La'am is to have 9 per cent of 
the seats in the party's decision- 
making bodies for rhe next year. 
Thus, they could well tip the scales. 

Both Shamir and Sharon advo- 
cated an immediate endorsement of 
the agreement, which was initialled 
last March. They and Minister with- 
out Portfolio Moshe Arens argued 
that some of the La'am members are 
long-lost brotbers-in-arms from the 
days of the Irgun Zva'i Leumi and 
the Revisionist movement: that the 
two parties had cooperated for 
years, and that the proposed move 
was a very important step in unifying 
all the various factions in the Likud 
into one party. 

Shamir, whose speech barely car- 
ried over the hum of talking, re- 
minded delegates that former prime 
minister Menahem Begin had begun 
the La’am unification move several 
years ago. 

The first outburst occurred when 
party veteran Yohanan Bader ac- 
cused Levy of concluding secret 
deals with the Liberal Party, offering 
t£em 36 per cent of the seats if they 
merged with Herat. The implication 
was that there was no reason for him 
to oppose a deal with La'am that 
gave them only 9 per cent. 

Some of Levy's supporters pro- 
tested loudly, while Levy quelled the 
fire by shouting "Lt's a lie, a lie.” 

Delegates rushed to the dais, 
shouting and refusing to let Bader 
continue. 

One Herat member pleaded for 
Levy’s intervention, but it was sever- 
al minutes before Levy agreed to 
calm his followers, insisting that ail 
his moves had been made with the 
party's approval and knowledge. 

Levy did not oppose the deal in 
principle and had even endorsed it at 
a meeting of the party's executive. 
Indeed. Sharon indicated that it was 

(Cootumcd on Page 2, Col. 2) 

Two policemen injured 
in petrol-bomb fire 

A petrol bomb was hurled at a 
Border Police patrol near the Ein 
al-Alma refugee camp outside Nab- 
lus last night, military sourses re- 
ported. Two poKcemen were injured 
when the vehicle caught fire. A cur- 
few was imposed on the area. 


Tough steps 
against terror 
to be revived 


By ASHER W ALLFISH 
and MICHAEL EILAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporters 

Administrative detention, de- 
portation and other long- 
dormant measures will be re- 
vived to clamp down on terror- 
ism and incitement in the admi- 
nistered areas, the cabinet de- 
cided yesterday. 

The ministers decided after a six- 
hour debate not to make any 
changes in laws covering the death 
penalty, but asked the committee of 
ministers on legislation to discuss 
whether procedures for seeking the 
death penalty could be changed. 

Defence Minister Rabin, the IDF, 
and the relevant security agencies 
opposed changing the laws covering 
the death penalty for terrorist mur- 
der. and this was understood to have 
been the crucial factor influencing 
the cabinet to retain the status quo. 

The cabinet communique said no- 
thing about pre-trial demolition of 
terror suspects' homes; but security’ 
experts advised the cabinet that this 
punishment, as well as detention 
without trial and deportation with- 
out trial, were the most effective 
deterrents. The death penalty, ex- 
perts advised, would be counter- 
productive and should be avoided as 
far as possible. 

Tourism Minister Avraham Sharir 
and Minister without Portfolio Yigal 
Hurvitz were the most ardent advo- 
cates of the death penalty for mur- 
der, followed by Vice Premier Sha- 
mir, Minister without Portfolio 
Moshe Arens and Transport Minis- 
ter Haim Corfu. They argued that 
the death penalty is the mast effec- 
tive deterrent because it is the ulti- 
mate one. 

Four Alignment ministers 
opposed having the committee of 


ministers on legislation discuss 
whether procedures involving the 
death penalty should be reviewed. 
They were Absorption Minister 
Ya'acov Tsur. Economics Minister 
Giid Ya'acobi. Health Minister Mor- 
dechai Gur and Minister without 
Portfolio Ezer Weizman. 

Tsur said the government should 
not give way to the illusion that the 
only way to solve the terror problem 
is by clamping down. Nor should it 
leave itself open to pressures, fuelled 
by “public hysteria.” after terrorist 
murders. Tsur said. 

The cabinet decision said that 
administrative detentions would be 
carried out on security grounds, 
according to ihe existing legislation 
(which dates back to the pre-state 
British Mandate emergency regula- 
tions). The security grounds, it is 
assumed, will cover incitement to 
violate law and order as well as 
incitement to hostile operations. 

After a trial period, the cabinet 
said, there would be a review to see 
whether the existing procedure 
should be altered. Under this proce- 
dure. all detentions, which are with- 
out trial, have to be reviewed by a 
judge every six months. 

The cabinet decision said that 
“persons constituting a security 
risk” would be deported. This mea- 
sure is expected to be applied mainly 
to West Bank Arabs in student, 
professional and municipal groups, 
ranging from trade unionists to 
lawyers to members of student- 
union executives. 

Procedure for deportation would 
not be altered, the cabinet communi- 
que said, but the cabinet took note of 
the state prosecutor’s announce- 
ment that it will do all in its power to 
accelerate the legal procedures. 

(Continued on Page 2, CoL 4) 


Jordan scores deportation without trial 


AMMAN (AP). - Jordan’s Informa- 
tion Minister Mohammed Khatib 
said yesterday that Israel's decision 
to reinstitute deportations of Palesti- 
nians without trial violates interna- 
tional law and human rights. 

"We consider this is a part of 
Israel's long, long policy to leave the 


land empty of (Arab) citizens.’’ Kha- 
tib said m a telephone interview. 
"We reject it completely." 

Khatib said Israel had violated 
"all international laws and rights" by 
changing laws and land patterns in 
the territories and by expelling “peo- 
ple they didn't like." 
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SOCIAL & PERSONAL 


Outgoing Israel ambassador to 
Liberia. Gavriet Gavrieli, has been 
made a Knight Commander of the 
Humane Order of African Redemp- 
tion by Liberia's President Samuel 
Doe. The distinction was conferred 
on Gavrieli by Foreign Minister T. 
Earnest Eastman in a ceremony in 
Monrovia recently. 


ARRIVALS 




Emonah National President Beverly Segal, 
USA; Guggy Grahamc. Great Britain; Rcncc 
Berliner. Belginm: Hnlda Langbcheim. 
Switzerland; Judy Moritz. South Africa; 'Elaine 
Bloch. Australia'; Rosa Sandman. Argentina; 
Toly Schwaxzbord, Uruguay; Rcbcca Rumcr, 
Brazil; Lillian Schenkman, Sweden for World 
Fmiinah Convention. 


Train in Friday’s . 
crash did not speed 

By DAVID RUDGE 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. - Examination of the 
“black box” (speed recorder) from 
the train involved in the fatal colli- 
sion at the level crossing near 
Moshav Bareket on Friday reveals 
that the train driver was not speed- 
ing. 

Israel Railways deputy general- 
manager David Guy said the recor- 
der showed the train had been 
travelling at 70 kilometres an hour at 
the time of the accident - 10 
kilometres an hour less than the 
maximum permitted on this stretch 
of line. 

Guy said that this evidence, 
together with the findings of the 
Railways inquiry into the accident, 
shows that the train driver was in no 
way to blame. The man, a 55-year- 
old resident of Haifa, returned to 
work yesterday. 

According to Guy. the flashing 
red warning light and the alarm bell 
at the crossing, both of which were in 
working order, are adequate for this 
type of road-rail junction. 


Non-partisan ad 
condemns 
‘all terror’ 

An advertisement condemning 
“all terrorism regardless of who the 
perpetrators are” and calling for 
"full civic equality for all” appeared 
in yesterday's Ha'aretz newspaper 
over the signatures of 100 Israelis j 
from all religious, ethnic, national 
and political groups. 

Among other things, the ad calls 
on the public to fight "for the sup- 
remacy of law in all situations, with- 
out favour, as befits a properly gov- 
erned state.*' 

It invites the public to add their 
signatures to the declaration. 

The 100 signers include 31 Arab 
Christians and Moslems and Druse, 
among them Knesset members, 
mayors and writers. Among the 69 
Jewish signers are Likud Knesset 
Members Dan Meridor. Ehud 
Olmert, Uzi Landau and Dan 
Tichon; Rabbi Yehuda Amital, head 
of the Har Etzion Hesder Yesbiva at 
Alon Shvut in the Etzion Bloc: Bar- 
Dan University Chancellor Rabbi 
Professor Emanuel Rackman; 
Tiberias Mayor Yigael Bibi; and 
Alignment MK Binyamin Ben- 
Eliezer, former coordinator of gov- 
ernment activities in the adminis- 
tered areas. 


ALEX KLEIN 

Anyone knowing the whereabouts 
of Alex Klein, also known as 
SHIMON KLEIN, formerly of 
Sydney, Australia, should request 

Wm tO Contact hie hmnt» [ on hip 
mother is gravely ilL Alternatively, 
he should contact McKimm and 
Associates, SWintors, '40 PhiDip 
Street, Sydney, Australia, 221- 
1088 (reversing the charges); telex 
AA22144. imi-buB 


Histadrut to instruct employers: 

‘Emergency decrees are void’ 



By ROY ISACOWITZ 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - The Histadrut intends 
instructing all the country's em- 
ployers that the government’s 
emergency decrees are not in force 
and that the existing labour agree- 
ments must be adhered to in their 
entirety. 

Hie instruction will relate particu- 
larly to dismissal procedures and the 
adjustment of wage supplements to 
keep up with inflation - the two 
issues that have been at the centre of 
the disputes between the govern- 
ment and the Histadrut for the past 
several weeks. 

Histadrut sources stressed last 
night that in the labour federation’s 


view all labour issues - such as 
requests for grade rises - must be. 
dealt with between workers and 
their employers in terms of the ex- 
isting labour agreements. 

The Histadrut central committee 
decided yesterday to issue its un- 
ilateral instruction after hearing a 
review by Secretary-General Yisrael 
Kessar of his meetings last week with 
Prime Minister Peres and other gov- 
ernment officials. 

Both Kessar and Trade Union 


hi the dismissal process during which 
the trade unions have the right to 
table alternative proposals. 

Another demand rejected by the 
Histadrut was that it approve the 
suspension of the labour agreements 
until March next year. Haberfeld 
said. ■ ■ ■ 

Gerical Workers Union Secretary 
Eliahu Reiff. stressed that the His- 
tadrut and the unions would not 
agree to shorten the dismissal pro- 
cess in return for the government’s 


Department Chairman Haim . agreement to adjust wage supple- 

taW rha* ika LT.V r... c 


Haberfeld reiterated that the His- 
tadrut opposed the dismissal of 
workers. Haberfeld revealed that 
the Histadrut had rejected a demand 
that it agree to the waiving of a stage 


Number of job seekers rises 
by nearly 13 per cent 


By IL AN CHAIM 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
The number of job-seekers ap- 
plying to labour exchanges last 
month leaped by nearly 13 per cent 
over June, offering at least prelimin- 
ary confirmation of last week’s pre- 
diction by Labour Minister Moshe 
Katzav that unemployment might 
grow by 50 per cent by the end of the 
year. 

In July 44,638 people applied for 
jobs, according to the State Employ- 
ment Service, up from 39.500 the 
previous month. Of this total, the 
□umber of those unemployed for six 
days or more also increased in July to 
19,256, compared to 16.425 in June, 
indicating a 17 per cent leap in the 


number of “hard-core*' unem- 
ployed. 

Nevertheless. 3,077 people re^ 
fused jobs last month, thereby fore- 
going unemployment compensation. 
The left-over job offers were trans- 
ferred to labour exchanges in Judea, 
Samaria and the Gaza District. 

The largest percentage increase in 
registered unemployed last month 
was the Haifa area’s 34 per cent leap 
from 3, 144 in June to 4,220. The Tel 
Aviv area registered an 18 per cent 
jump, from 1,027 to 1,209, the Jez- 
reel Valley rose 11 per cent from 
1,478 to 1,637, and the Beersbeba 
area climbed 10 per cent, from 1 ,404 
to 1,547. 


Insurance cartel abolished 


The country's 52 insurance com- 
panies have 60 days to abolish their 
cartel, set up five years ago by 
approval of the Cartels Council. 

By no later than that deadline, the 
insurance companies will be free to 
compete with each other in the terms 
they offer to prospective clients. 

The High Court of Justice ordered 
this yesterday in unanimously mak- 
ing an absolute order nisi requested 
by the Israel Consumers Council 
against the Cartels Council and the 
Insurance Companies Association. 
The court also ordered the associa- 


tion to pay the council IS3 milli on in 
costs. 

Until now, the association was 
able to dictate to its members lines of 
action- regarding insurance plans, 
conditions, premiums, etc., in all 
areas except life insurance. 

The court ruled that this arrange- 
ment was not necessarily “for the 
general good.” 

The ruling was handed down by 
High Court Deputy President 
Miriam Ben-Porath, with President 
Meir Shamgar and Justice Shoshan- 
na Netanyahu concurring. (Mm) 


LEVY-LA’AM 


(Con tinned from Page One) 

Levy who had convinced him to 
support the move. 

Levy argued that the decision 
must be taken at a Party convention 
- and not by “die executive. The last 
convention was held in 1979, the 
next is to be held before the end of 
this year. 

"If the convention is held in three 
months, what will we lose by defer- 
ring the debate?” he asked. 

One member shouted that Shar- 
on’s list, Shlomzion. had been in- 
corporated following a central com- 
mittee decision. 

But Levy insisted “there are still 
points to be clarified.” He main- 
tained that central committee mem- 
bers must also be given an opportun- 
ity to express their views. 

The row followed Arens’s call for 
an early vote. By that time Shamir, 
Sharon and Arens had all spoken in 
favour of the incorporation and only 
Levy - who was given the floor in the 
middle of that session - had come 
out against it. 

Delegates, mostly in their 20s and 
30s, rushedto the dais, even jumping 
up on it. One, Robert Samuel. gra£ 
bed a microphone and harangued 
against "grabbing votes.” 

“It is inconceivable that a party 
which can't raise even 80 voters 
should be granted 9 per cent of the 
seats,” he shouted. 

Another delegate made an impas- 
sioned plea for party unity. “I love 
all ministers.” he shouted into the 
microphone. 

Shamir walked over and kissed the 
bearded man, as committee chair- 


man Avraham Shechtermann called 
for a vote. 

But Levy’s supporters foiled die 
attempt. Running up to the pres- 
idium table, a man who' declined to 
beidentified produced a pink voting 
card. He said he had been given it *- 
although he was not a central com- 
mittee member. 

Other members produced their 
membership cards, complaining that 
they had been denied voting cards. 
Some said they had seen voting cards 
being distributed, but a secretary 
insisted that this was impossiblp. • 

Delegates demanded a secret vote 
on a roll-call. One told Shechter- 
mann they had presented the neces- 
sary signatures for a secret ballot. 
But this was not to be. 

As Levy pleaded through one mic- 
rophone that some members had not , 
received voting cards, Shamir 
shouted at another microphone that 
it was the first time the Central 
Committee had been unable to get a 
vote. He called for a show of bands 
on whether to continue the debate or 
vote on the proposal immediately. 
An overwhelming majority sup- 
ported an immediate vote. 

Barely audible over the din, Sha- 
mir called for a show of hands. The 
vote was over in seconds. Shamir 
banged bis gavel. Levy made a belit- 
tling sign with his band. 

On the platform. Samuel 
appeared poised to attack Shamir. 
An eyewitness heard Deputy Fore- 
ign Minister Ronnie Milo remons- 
trate with Samuel who then turned 
on Milo, as a number of delegates 
held him back. 


98-year-old man held in fatal fight 


By DAVID RUDGE 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. - A 98-year-old man was 
arrested by police yesterday on 
suspicion of causing the death of 
another man - age 75 - in Hadera. 

The two had a fight in the town's 
market at midday until they were 
pulled apart by shoppers. 

A few’ minutes later while they 
were walking away from the scene, 
the fight broke out again until a 
passerby intervened. 

Shortly afterwards the 76-year- 
old, identified as Azia Menasherov 
of Or Akiva. collapsed in the street 
unconscious. 

Police and the crew of an 
intensive-care ambulance tried to 
revive him. The man was later taken 
to the Hillel Yoffe hospital in 
Hadera where he was pronounced 
dead. 


Police later picked up the 98-year- 
old suspect, a resident of Pardess 
Hanna, and he remained in custody 
last night but under medical supervi- 
sion. 

A police spokesman said the sus- 
pect will remain in custody until 
police complete their inquiries or 
unless doctors order otherwise. 
Police are' trying to ascertain 
whether Menasherov’s death was a 
result of the fight between the two or 
because of poor health. 

They are also trying to establish 
the relationship between the two 
men and the cause of their dispute. It 
was said last night that police were 
experiencing difficulties in inter- 
viewing the suspect. 


ments. Statements after last week’s 
summit meeting, including a state- 
ment by Kessar, indicated that the 
Histadrut had in fact agreed to such a 
deal. 


TOUGH STEPS 

(Continued from Page Onei 

Those named for deportation will 
continue to have the right to appeal 
to the High Court of Justice in Jeru- 
salem. It is understood, there is no 
inclination on the pan of the High 
Coun to telescope any of the steps 
involved. In the past, delays were 
sometimes caused by the security 
agencies and the public prosecution 
taking inordinate time to. prepare' 
their brief foT the High Court hear- 
ings. 

The deportation procedures will 
also be reviewed after a trial peripdi 
the communique said. . 

Whereas the ministers voted 
unanimously on the majority of the 
measures to punish and deter hostile 
acts, the longest debate centred on 
the imposition of the death penalty: 

Prime Minister Peres suggested 
that in each murder case involving 
terrorists in military courts; the 
military prosecution should consult 
with the mini sters of defence and 
justice, and seek their advice as to 
whether or not to ask the bench for 
the death penalty. 

. During the disoission on the other 
measures, Shamir said steps should 
be taken to curtail the discretion of 
the High Court in deportation pro- 
ceedings. 

Hurvitz said the government 
should warn Arabs of the areas that 
if they are not prepared to live at 
peace with Israel, they will be forced 
to suffer the consequences, includ- 
ing deportation. 

Communications Minister 
Amnon Rubinstein said talk like that 
would lead to Israel being banished 
from the community of nations. 

I Industry Minister Ariel Sharon 
repeated the proposals he outlined 
last week to the Likud Knesset fac- 
tion on fighting terror, which were a 
copy of the proposals .published 
i simultaneously .-by - the - Judea- -and 
Samaria settlement countiT. ' * ' " 

if i * • • • • • • • • • 

Two other decisions taken by the 
cabinet were to enlarge detention 
facilities in the areas and to' act 
against inciters by closing Arab 
newspapers which violate military 
censorship. 

. In another development affecting 
the Israeli media, orders were given 
yesterday to dose the Prime Minis- 
ter’s Office forecourt to journalists 
during and immediately after 
cabinet meetings, to prevent repor- 
ters from pouncing on ministers or 
getting notes from inside via minis- 
ters, aides and chauffeurs during 
deliberations. 


CONFERENCE. - Nine hundred 
Jewish scholars, including 400 from 
some 30 foreign countries, are ex- 
pected to congregate this afternoon 
at the Hebrew University, 
amphitheatre on Mount Scopus for 
the offidal opening of the Ninth 
World Conference of Jewish Stu- 
dies. 


(Continued from Page One)-- . . 
.simply wasn’t used to such a situa- 
tion. 'j ... 

Robert Rosenberg adds: 

Other sources described the Albin 
investigation as “die opening of a 
Pandora's box" that may have Jong- 
term effects on the-Eisenberg finan- 
cial empire, and possibly on the 
Liberal party to which Albin was 
connected. 

77ic Jerusalem Post has learned , 
that investigators may question 
other members, past and present, of 
the Eisenberg financial and indust- 
rial empire. 

The police may also seek docu- 
ments at the Industry Ministry, from 
the period when Liberal party Hams- 
ter Gideon Patt was at its bead. 

The ministry was responsible for 
guaranteeing that a $10m. govern- 
ment investment in Ata. during 
Albin's stewardship of the firm. ; 
would be used to buy new equip- 
ment. No new equipment was 
bought. 

The inquiry may also reach into 
the Tel Aviv stock market, seeking 
answers to questions about alleged 
wide-scale share price manipulation 
during the early 1980s. Some share 
values at that time doubled, tripled 
and quadrupled - while. Ata’s leapt 
by 25 times. 1 

During last year s election cam-, 
paign. senior Labour Party candi- 
dates, including .Prime Minister 
Peres.- regularly ’"’referred, to the 
“ milking of Ata” by “liberal party 
henchmen'' and "international 
financiers.’ 4 . 

Sarah Honig adds: Yester- 
day in Liberal circles all denied that 
Albin may have channelled funds 
illegally - to any , group within the 
party. Despite the open hostility 
between the factions these days, no 
one would so much as intimate that 
the rival faction may have had shady 
dealings with Albin. 

In fact, Albin won nothing but' 
praise from members of all factions 
of tbe party. 

Liberal MK Benny Shalita yester- 
day called for a probe into police 
investigative methods. Shalita him- 
self was investigated by the police for 
three years until charges were drop- 
ped. He said, police use emotional 
and psychological pressures to break 
suspects.' 

David Rudge adds: 

Many Ata employees in Haifa 
believe Albin was at least partially 
responsible for bringing tbe textile 
firm to its present sad plight. 

Amnon Hasdai, Ata's personnel 
manager, said that when the Eisen- 
berg Group bought the textile firm in 
1978, Albin, as Eisenberg's chief 
representative, was considered as 
Ibe.jnag wi}o could, ^v^.thfi .com-, 
pany. 

Although only a member of t^e 
lAta.. board of directors,- he - was- 
known to be the person behind all 
the major derisions affecting the 
concern. 

■ But attitudes towards him 
changed with the decision in August 
1982 to sell off some of the com- 
pany's shares in Teta - Ata's retail 
outlet of chain stores. 

When Ata's shares “took off” in. 
the course of 1982, workers expected 
at least some of the profits to be 
invested in the production side of tiie 
business, especially in tbe purchase 
of new machinery. But this did not 
happen, and questions were raised 
about where the money had gone. 

Hasdai felt that from Ata's point 
of view little could now be served by 
the continuation of police inquiries 
into Albin’s activities. 

"The inquiries may well open a 
Pandora's box,- but for us it will not 
make any difference. If the inquiry 
had been conducted before the crisis 
in the company broke in the autumn 
of 1984, it could have helped, but 
now it is too late,” he said. 


Our dear 

RINA (Raymonde) CASTRO 

Is no more with us. 

Sadly missed by: 

Yvonne and Hans LJssauer 

Adv. Sbulamfth (LJssauer) and Haran Fainstein 

and children 

Prof. David and Elaine LJssauer and children 
The funeral took place on Sunday, August 4, 1985. " 

Please refrain from condolence visits. .mbb-u 


Our beloved mother, grandmother and great-grandmother 

MARGOT ILSE (Aliza) 
FRAENKEL 

(n&Abel) 
has passed away. 

The funeral will take place at 10.30 a.m. today, August 5 at the Kfar 
Samir cemetery, Haifa. 

Erwin and Gerda Kapellner (nde Fraenkel), Haifa 
'MB- 12 -es Yoram Kedem and family, Rehovot § 

Dortt Rogel and family, Ra’anana 


Price of petrol 
may be lowered 

Energy Minister Moshe Shahal 
has asked petrol authority officials to 
check whether prices to the consum- 
er could be lowered. Shahal’s in- 
struction came following a world- 
wide reduction in oil prices. 

An Energy Ministry spokesman 
also said yesterday that last month 
consumption of petrol by motorists 
was down 3.4 per cent compared 
with July 1984. . 


To the 

Oron families and 
the “Gali” 

Sports Company 

our deepest sympathy on the death of 

DANIEL ORON 


Kulmbacher Spinnerei 
Kulmbach 




CAIRO (Reuter). -U.S. Deputy 
Secretary of State John Whitehead 
arrived in . Cairo from Amman 
yesterday: on the second I6g of his 
Middle East famfliarization tour. 

The newly appointed official h 
due to meet President Mubarak in 
Alexandria before returning to 
Cairo for talks with Prime Minister 
Kamal Hassan Ali . and Foreign 
Minister Esmat Abdel-Magnid. 

Whitehead ' declined to answer 
questions on the outcome of his talks 
with Jordanian officials on a prop- 


osed meeting between a Jordanian- 
Palestinian delegation and U.S. offi. 
dak about peace negotiations with, 
Israel. 

In other developments, the Alge- 
rian Foreign Ministry said yesterd^ 
Algeria would not attend the speciaf 
Arab summit due to open- on 
Wednesday in Casablanca. " 

Algeria is the fifth Arab state to- 
boycott the summit after Syria. 
South Yemen, Libya and .Lebanon. 
Sixteen countries have agreed to 
attend. 


HOSPICE 


(Ctatfawd from Page One) 
ised to xeopen the Hospice hospital. 
Kan'an. who met last week with 
Koenig in Vienna, said the Cardinal 
had made thf-s promise in a tele- 
phone conversation with Crown 
Prince Hassan. 

Vienna has also' played a some- 
what strange role. On the one band, 
the Austrian government, through 
its ambassador in Tel Aviv, Otto 
Pleurart, protested against the clo- 
sure of the Hospice and spoke of the 
damage it would allegedly cause. At 
the same time, in his first meeting 
with Kollek, Pleinart asked the 
mayor's help in getting the hospital 
out of the building. And each Au- 
strian ambassador accredited to 
Israel in recent years has made a 
gfthflar request, in his first meeting 
with Foreign Ministry officials in 
Jerusalem. 

Diplomatic sources said last night 
that much of the nampaign to regain 
control of the building was being 
conducted in Vienna by Interior 
Minister Karl Blacha, who is also 
chairman of the Austrian-Arab 
friendship league. 

Arabs who protested against the 
Israeli decision to dose the hospital, 
saying it was politically motivated, 
are also angry at the. Austrians for 
what one Jerusalem Arab source 
called “their double role.” 

The Health Ministry ordered the 
hospital closed on the grounds that it 
was' medically inadequate. Sources 
in the hospital have been contending 
for several years that the govern- 
ment, through budgetary pinching, 
has contributed to this situation. 


Officials at the Austrian Embassy 
in Tel Aviv were not available for 
comment last night. 

Ran Chaimjadds: . 

The Health Ministry has decide^ 
to postpone opening a first-aid sta- 
tion in the Hospice out of fears its 
personnel would be "attacked bv 
bostile elements, the ministry' 

announced yesterday. 

Tbe ministry had planned to open 
a 24-hour-a-dav first-aid station in 
pan of the Hospice building last 
Thursday, to be staffed by 14 former - 
Hospice workers, all residents of 
East Jerusalem. ; 

After meeting several times with 
security officials, ministry Director- 
General Dan Michaeli derided, to 
delay opening the first-aid station 
until Sunday, “on condition 
situation allows for the maximum 
security of the medical staff. ’ 

In the meantime, the first-aid 
workers are undergoing advanced 
t rainin g in resuscitation techniques 
and emergency care at a Magcn ' 
David Adorn branch in the capital. 

East Jerusalem and Old City resi- . 
dents requiring urgent medical care 
are advised to go directly to the 
emergency room at Hadassab Hos- 
pital on Mt. Scopus or the Kupat 
Holim Clalit clinics in Sheikh Jarrah 
or Wadi Joz. 

A soda! worker is to be on call a; 
Hadassah-Scopus to assist reside!#.; 
in arranging medical insurance or 
other means of paying for treatment. 
Michaeii yesterday directed all Jeru- 
salem hospitals to accept any East 
Jerusalem resident for treatment 
even without the required medical 
insurance, until further notice. 


Consumer imports nosedive in July 


ByAVITEMKIN 
Post Economic Reporter 
Imports of durable consumer 
goods plummeted last month, by 
over 90 per cent in some cases, . 
figures released yesterday’/by 1 ’ tbe j r 
Finance MiuBfrysficrweff. ' ’ ~'-r- 
Last month 1,619 .private cars 
were -imported; Tuf "comparea tb" 
9.108 cars imported in July 1984, an 
82 per cent drop. In tbe last four 
months the number of private cars 
imported totalled 12.855, 45 per cent 


less than in April-July 1984. , 

Colour TV sets, once the “hit" of 
durable consumer imports, were 
hardly imported last month. A total 
of 901 sets was imported. 93 per cent 
ies£ft'anifi July 1984. The number of 
sets imported to' June was 743. .. 

Thf import of. almost all otffr 
durable consumer items, such as - 
videos, refrigerators, and washing 
machines, registered a similar drop 
of 80 to 90 per cent compared to July 
1984. 


.After a long illness 

Mrs. CLAERE SCHONLANK 

(ndeWechsler) 
passed away peacefully. 

The funeral will leave today, August 5, at 1 p.m., from the 
Sanhedria Funeral Parlour for the Har Hamenuhot Cemetery. 

Family and friends 


KaurtK 

Deeply shattered, ws announce the passing of the 
.. beloved head of our family 

Reb MEIR KRAUS 

(Majcsu) son of Reb Yisrael (of Solos) Brief Brak, 

former head of the Adat Israel community in Sydney, Australia. 

The coffin will arrive on Lufthansa flight 604 on Monday, August 5, 1985, at 
3.1 5 p.m. The burial win trite place at8 p.m. on Monday, August 5, 1 985, at Ore 
Seguia cemetery in Petah Tikva. 

Bitterly mourned by: 

Wife: Matdy (Magda) 

Son and daughter-in-law: Yisrael Hereh 
and Sarah Kraus, Bnei Brak 
Daughter and son-in-law: Simon and Eva Blneth, 
RamatGan 

Brother. Mandy Kraus, New Jersey, USA ' 

Sister Agl Hanes, Sydney, Australia 
Mother-in-tew: Helen Reiss, Sydney. Australia 

Gr 2^^ ren: Btan - Chah n. Shefley-Esther, Aviva, 
RamatGan ■ 

Bus transport to the funeral at 7.20 p.m. from Hanichei Hayeshtvot Svnaaoaue 
50 Rehov Yohanan Ben Zakai, Bnel Brak. Shiva at 1 0 


ASSOCIATION for 

Jj $Kn WELFARE OF ISRAEL’S SOLDIERS , 

!780V ’ 3 Deeply mourns the passing of 

WALLY HOCHSTADTER 

in Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Past National Chairman of the A.W.I.S. in South Africa 

and a great friend of Israel. 

Deepest sympathy to Denise and Family. 



The House of 
Ulpan Akiva 

is in mourning for its 
beloved teacher 


: He was for all of US an image of light 


Our deaf 

MIRIAM DIJBI 

has left us. 
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FERNS are favourite house plants, 
which can be kept permanently with- 
out losing their attractive .appear- 
' ance. All need plenty of water, and a 
shady location. Many beautiful ferns 
can be cultivated with. success in a' 
comer of-a room, where few other 
plants would thrive. They can also be 
grown outdoors in containers or in 
the garden where they need a wind- 
protected spot, shaded by shrubs or 
trees.' ' "V 
; Ferns are becoming more and 
more popular in Israel, whether used 
as background plants in die flower- 
ing border, or, potted in larger con- 
tainers as major focal points in the 
garden. There are practically no flor- 
ists in the country without ferns. 
Most ferns are offered in hanging 
baskets, and you may find diem 
today in abundance. Ferns axe also 
seen refreshing and decorating bank 
offices, department stores, hotel 
lobbies, etc. 

Ferns are perennial evergreens 
which demand relatively little atten- 
tion and are easier to grow than 
many other house and garden plants. 

History. Ferns were thriving on' 
this globe long before the appear- 
ance of animals and human beings. 
Fossil of ferns, some big as high 
trees, have been found in rocks and. 
layers of coal. These are among the 
earliest species in the line of plant 
development, coming right after 
algae, mosses and mushrooms. Be- 
fore dinosaurs' roamed the earth, 
these early plants were well estab- 
lished. 

Like mushrooms they also multi- 
ply by spores, which appear in brown 
* capsules at the under side of the 
leaves. There are about 10,000 spe- 


THE NAIROBI women's confer- 
ence was an exciting opportunity for 
women to meet, exchange ideas, 
interact, argue, grieve, sing and 
dance together. It was also a vehicle 
for political confrontation, prop- 
aganda , lies and hate. 

As Jews and Israelis, many of us 

went with hopes of initiating dia- t . 

logue with our Arab sisters, and we was always a grandmother or aunt to 

were rebuffed. There were many HOWEVER, at the same time, care for the children of working 

with memories of the Holocausrwho there were hundreds of workshops mothers; but with increased urba- 

found the attacks painful. that did not fit into file above cate- nization, and the emergence of edu- 

Conflict was all about us, but this gories: workshops on women’s cated, middle-class women who go 

wasn't the total picture, although it health, on battered women and to work and no longer live near the 

was the part emphasized by the rape, on restructuring sex roles and family village, the problem is emerg- 

media. For me, meeting African on religion. ing as a major one in Africa and in 

professional women — with their At any given time, one could parts of the Far East, 
strength, friendship and intelligence attend sessions on feminist theology; 'Women from Sri Lanka, Nigeria 

- was one of the highlights of the God the Loving Mother; linkages and Ghana discussed their problems 
conference. The exchange of know- and future development; inside and and found the Swedish and Israeli 
ledge added enormously to my pro- beyond the network, or feminist experience very helpful. We spoke 
fessional development. theory — difficult questions and pre- the same language. A woman from 

And then Kenya is a fantastic sent directions: Tanzania introduced herself as a 

country. The Kenyans Jbave dignity . . social agent who handles employee 

and intelligence, and they are truly.. *■ I WET^to„<^^ sponsor®!, relations £jcameut factory where 

friends of Israel. ■ '^’^y'thfc Women'tn Psychology groups most of t he emplo yees are women 

I went tOtheForam as oraPOfsthe 1 - UiSt Where- •• “’aS high degree of 

representatives of the Israel Ass o- sed important issues in their home absenteeism because of child care 
elation of University Women, My countries. -A psychologist from problems. She asked about industry- 


Ferns forthe home garden 


dies of ferns: Although predomi- 
nantly tropical, they are found 
throughout the world and show great 
diversity. Some, like Adiantum 
cap Ulus veneris (maide nhair fern, 
searotshulamU in Hebrew) and Pier- 
is cretica (ribbon fern, "evra") grow 
wild in Israel. They can be found in 
caves and moist ravines, shaded by 
dose growing shrubs and trees. 

Requirements. Ferns delight in 
moist and shady postions. Each 
fern, when grown in the garden 
develops rhizom-hke roots, which 
produce more plants m every sea- 
son. The best and quickest way to 
propagate ferns is by division in 
spring, when they start into fresh 
growth. A suitable growing medium 
for ferns is two thirds loamy soil and 
one third peat with a slight sand or 
vermiculite addition. Since most 
ferns belong to the group of aridity- 
loving plants, more peat should be 
added sporadically during their 
growing season. Some professional 
gardeners also use additions of 
crushed charcoal. 1 

During the winter months ferns 
require a good deal less water, for 
they make little or no growth at that 
period. I used peat as a mulch mate- 
rial successfully against winter frost 
and to' balance our hmy tap water. 
Many ferns look rather shabby in the 
spring, and when they are being 
divided and repotted either in a 
container or replanted in the garden, 
the opportunity should -be taken to- 


■ cut off old, dry and worthless fronds. 
If you put the movable re-potted 
ferns into a warmer position for a 
few weeks, they will soon begin to 
grow afresh and produce new light- 
green branches, some time earlier 
than the ferns in the gardenbeds. 

Ferns, usually form a compact 
mass of roots and the best way of 
dividing them is to cut right through 
the ball of soil and roots, separating 
it into two or more pans. The sepa- 
rated pieces will soon develop into 
goodplants. It is essential that ferns 
should be well watered before they 
are replanted; otherwise it will be 
difficult to get the roots moist. Fill a - 
bucket with water (10 cm. high) and 
soajc the divided pieces of the root 
ball for half an hour before you 
transfer them to their final destina- 
tion. 

During hot summers ferns should 
be watered daily. A good spray with 
tap water will also help to create a 
moist atmosphere. Ferns don't need* 
much shade between October and 
February. This is important for pot- 
ted ferns, which can be transferred 
to sunny windowsills during that 
period. 

Propagation by spores. Ferns can 
also be multiplied by their spores, 
but this takes much more time than 
division. Put a sheet of white paper 
underneath the larger fronds to 
catch the ripe minute spores when 
they fall. They should be sown in a 
germination box filled with a mix- 


GARDENER’S CORNER 
Walter Frankl 



Underside of a fern showing 
kidney-shaped spores 


tiire of sand or vermiculite and 
sieved peat. (50:50). The medium 
should be levelled carefully and 
soaked to capacity by using a water- 
ing can with a rosette. When the 
water has drained away, the spores 
should be scattered on the surface. 
Cover the seedbox with glass or 
transparent plastic and open for air 
and watering once a day. Water with 
a handsprayer only. When the ten- 
der fern seedlings will reach a height 
of 8 - 10 cm. . they can be lifted with a 

smalt kitchen fork and replanted 
wherever you want them to grow. 

Ferns for hanging baskets. Ferns 
in hanging baskets are very attrac- 
tive when well grown. The best way 
for a successful growth i$ a good 
drainage with a layer of large Tuff 
Hagolan pebbles to prevent the soil 
mixture from falling through - 

A good way to water ferns in 
hanging baskets is to take them 
down and immerse them for a few 
minutes in a bucket filled with water. 
Make sure that the water reaches the 
roots. Baskets should be watered 
more frequently than containers and 
gardenbeds because they dry out 
quicker in high temperature. In win- 
tertime a daily spray with tap water 
will be sufficient. 11ns is especially 
important for ferns in heated rooms. 

Ferns for flower arrangements. 
Fern fronds can be used for flower 
arrangements. They are very beauti- 
ful in spring when the fresh, light- 
green fronds have unfuried and in 


summer when their rich greenery is 
of cool and refreshing appearance 
and forms a strong contrast with the 
colours of the flowers. 

YOU CAN FIND many kinds of 
ferns on the shelves of our florists 
during all seasons of the year. Here 
is a description of the most popular 
ones. 

Maidenhair ferns ( Adianthum . 
searor shulamii ) have simple, undi- 
vided leaves, in contrast to most of 
other species which show their char- 
acteristic dissected ones. Adianthum 
is one of the finest and very decora- 
tive ferns for indoor use. If properly 
grown, it can be kept alive for years. 
Many people see and buy this little 
graceful fern and enjoy its beauty for 
some time. Then, when the foliage 
of this plant suddenly becomes ugly 
and the stems bend down, yellowing 
and wilting, many amateur garden- 
ers believe they failed to keep this 
expensive plant alive, and when it 
seems to. die, they disappointedly 
discard it. 

But they should know that the 
yellowing is a sign of maturity and 
the plant needs a rest. At this time, 
all leaves, old and young, should be 
cut off, and water should be withheld 
for three weeks, or until the first new 
leaves begin to sprout. When this 
occurs, the plant should be turned 
out of the pot. If it is fell of roots, it 
needs re-potting. It can be either 
re-planted now in a larger container 
filled with new “fero-soil." or the 


CONFLICT AND SISTERHOOD 


by supposedly neutral groups, where 
they would have an opportunity to 
make accusations - women as re- 
fugees, for example. 

HOWEVER, at the same time, 
there were hundreds of workshops 
that did not fit into the above cate- 
gories: workshops on women’s 
health, cm battered women and 
rape, on restructuring sex roles and 
on religion. 

At any given time, one could 
attend sessions on feminist theology; 
God the Loving Mother; linkages 
and future development; inside and 
beyond the network, or feminist 
theory - difficult questions and pre- 
sent directions: 


By NAOMI ABRAMOWITZ / Special to The Jerusalem Post 


Kenyans started to sing Havenu Sha- 
lom Aleichem. (They sing it in Heb- 
rew and Swahili.) I am hoping to get 
them professional help and perhaps 
some funding for their project. • 

I CANNOT overemphasize the 
strength of the African woman. Like 
women all over the Third World, 
they account for a substantial part of 
the food production in the world and 
play the “main role in procuring and 
preparing the food for family con- 
sumption," Yet they are often not 
allowed to own the land they till; 
they have no rights of inheritance, 
etc. These women have been the 


are women- - leaders fo : 


who has led a health -care team train- 
ing local women to become health- 
care workers in a remote province of 
Uganda. She had previously worked 
in Cambodia and Thailand. 

These women dedicate them- 
selves to other women without in- 
dulging in feminist slogans or rhetor- 
ic. 

Wherever I went I met social 
workers who had been trained by 
Israelis. Israel set up the first school 
of soda! work in Kenya in the late 
sixties; it is now part of the Kenya 
Institute of Administration. I 
brought back with me four pounds of 
coffee -for various teachers whom 


elation of University Women, My 
expertise is in mental health, clinical 
social work and children. In the past 
. few years. I have become increasing- 
ly involved in developing “women’s 
concent" in the social work curricu- 
lum. At any given time, one had a 
choice of about 50 workshops to 
attend, plus cultural events and a 
women’s film festival. A. good por- 
tion of these workshops became 
. politicized, but not all of them. 

.The Palestinians tended to moni- 
tor most workshops sponsored by 
Jewish groups, even those that were 
non-political. For instance, a session 
on community health 'programmes 
sponsored by Hadassah was inter- 
rupted by Palestinian accusations. 

We also monitored all workshops 
sponsored by pro-Arab groups, or - 


Kuwait raised the problem of fondly ' 
counselling in a polygamous mar- 
riage, when there is friction between 
two of the wives; several women 
from Moslem countries talked about 
some of their problems in dealing 
with polygamous “fondly therapy.” 
Can one do “feminist therapy” with 
two competing wives? 

I had been asked before file con- 
ference to present a paper at a work- 
shop sponsored by the International 
Child Research Ihstitmte of Ber- 
keley on “Dilemmas of the Working 
Women: Balancing Marriage, 
Career and Motherhood.” 

Over 25 countries were repre- 
sented and the discussion was excel- 
lent. The Third World has no histoiy 
of day care, for, until recently, there 
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absenteeism because of child care 
problems. She asked about industry- 
sponsored day care and then raised 
•the question of who provides the 
care - men or women? I knew she 
was talking my language when she 
said:- “We know that the child inter- 
nalizes the image of the care-giver in 
the early months of life. Why, then, 
should we only use women in day 
care?” She drove me and a Sudanese 
woman back to the university after 
the meeting. *We discussed only 
issues concerning children. There 
was no tension. At this same meet- 
ing, the head of the Home Econo- 
mics Department of Cairo Universi- 
ty talked about sending two of her 
younger male staff to acquire a 
Ph.D. and mentioned that in 
another year, child care mil be 
taught by males, thus destroying the 
image of the child care person as a 
female. I brought up the Na’amat 
Tone la Yad TV commercials. There 
was no tension. 

THE ISSUE of child care emerged 
as one of the chief problems for 
women in the emerging nations. 
They are forced to hire young girls, 
usually refugees (in Kenya, they may 
come from Uganda or Ethiopia) who 
cannot read directions on a medicine 
bottle and are very limited. “We go 
out and help the country develop 
educational and child care resources 
and leave our children to the most 
primitive caretakers.” There have 
been dreadful cases of children being 
stolen or even killed by these 
“ayas.” 

I brought back with me a proposal 
drawn up by the Shalom Chib of 
Kenya for a day-care centre and 
creche in Nairobi. The Shalom Club 
comprises over a thousand Kenyans 
who have studied in various prog- 
rammes in Israel. (Mt. Carmel, the 
Afro- Asian Institute, Rehovot, etc). 
The Kenyans value the aid they have 
received from Israel, and they were 
wonderful. They entertained us; 
they defended us. It was often a 
Kenyan woman who called the 
Palestinians to order and asked them 
to get back to the issues of women. 
And in one session , when the cries of 
“Palestine is Ours” got loud, two 


high degree of : health facilities in-theii; villages, and ' years. The late Dr. Hoffert is vener- 


now, as a generation of trained pro- 
fessionals is emerging among them, 
we can see them as a vital force in the 
development of Africa. 

There were other women I met 
whose contributions to progress 
have been unsung. There is a young 
Jewish doctor in Kenya who was 
born in the U.S. and’ spent some 
years in Israel in the IDF; she first 
went to Kenya with an Israeli health 
team, but has spent the last 10 years 
there on her own. Her current pro- 
ject involves developing resources in 
an arid area where 500 women have 
been left widowed by internecine 
strife; she helps to provide health 
care, agricultural aid, etc. 

Then there is an American nurse 


NO ONE would have considered 
building skyscrapers, much less liv- 
ing in them, if it weren't for lifts: yet 
unless they actually live in a tower 
themselves, people's feelings about 
the thing vary from an ever so slight 
apprehension to mortal dread. 

The apprehensive ones are chiefly 
worried about the lift getting stuck, 
and even that isn't quite rational. 
Because what if it does? Lifts are 
equipped with air vents, so that you 
can't suffocate for lack of oxygen, 
even if you had to stay in there for 
half a day, which you won't, thanks 
to the existence of very shrill, ve'ry 
insistent alarm bells. No. it’s that 
most people are claustropbobiacs 
under their skins. 

The outright claustrophobiacs 
climb the stairs, and arrive panting 
but happy on one’s doorstep - happy 
because the way back is down. Both 
lifts and elevators, to judge by their 
name, are only meant to take you up 


ONE OF the most pleasant sessions 
occurred on the last day of the 
Forum. The National Council of 
Jewish Women of Canada bad a slot, 
“Women Helping Women,” dealing 
with a project that was co-sponsored 
by the Canadian government, called 
Match, as women's groups in de- 
veloping countries are matched with 
a women's organization in Canada. 
The NCJW worked in a rural area of 
Kenya, about 40 miles from Momba- 
sa. In this village, women walk miles 
each day for water and also to mill 
their maize, which is their main 
source of support. They were en- 
couraged to form a cooperative; they 


elected a leader who could read and 
write and explored the possibilities 
of various projects; they decided 
that for them the best solution would 
be to buy a mill to grind their own 
maize, and they submined the prop- 
osal to the Canadian authorities. 
Today they have their own mil! and 
are producing more maize than they 
need and selling it at a profit. They 
are also milling maize from nearby 
senlements. 

The women of the village opened 
a co-operative bank account, and 
learned to keep their own books. 
Elizabeth Agin a, who told us about 
this, said: “I am a social worker and I 
learned about “self-actualization,” 
but you have no idea what psycholo- 
gical effect a bank account has on 
these women. It enhances their self- 
-esteem. One woman, said how' she 
can send her children to school next 
winter; their husbands respect them 
more.” 

Ms. Agina told the audience that 
she learned everything she knows 
about social work from Israeli 
teachers. The audience was visibly 
moved, and most of us felt that this 
interchange meant more than ail the 
confrontations with the Arabs. 

RUTH RESNICK of the Battered 
Women's Shelter, and Esther Elam 
of the Rape Centre, also gained the 
respect of their fellow professionals 
as they discussed their work. 

One night, before the Forum be- 
gan , a few Israelis sat around a fire at 
a game lodge and were joined by 
some Central American women. 


Trial by elevator 


RANDOMAL1A 
Miriam Arad 


anyhow. Whether you would rather 
they took you up fast, getting the 
ordeal over with sooner but leaving, 
your stomach one storey behind, or 
slowly but without the lurch, is a 
matter of personal preference. My- 
scrlf. I'm for the slow ride: I like my 
dinner to stay stiU wherever it is. 

ANYWAY you look at it, riding a 
lift is an unnatural situation for man 
to be in. Trapped with absolute 
strangers in a moving cage, one’s 
first concern is the strict avoidance of 
anyone else’s eye. One either stares 
a! the floor, inspects the button 
panel, reads the emergency regula- 


tions, if any, or pretends to a sudden 
anxiety about the contents of one's 
handbag. Private lifts are even worse 
than public oues in this regard, be- 
cause in them you very often find 
yourself confronted with only one 
stranger in a space scarcely larger 
than a square meter. It calls for quite 
a bit of social savoir faire. Maybe 
that’s why people in lifts are so 
uncommonly polite to one another - 
bolding doors, pushing buttons, and 
conducting positively British con- 
versations: “Hot today, isn’t it?” 
“Yes, isn’t it?” “Not as bad as 
yesterday, though." “No, bur the 
weatherman says.. .here we are.” 
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bottom half of the rootball can be cut 
away and the plant may be re-set 
then on new soil in the same size pot. 
After repotting, the plant should be 
thoroughly watered. 

Platycerium aldcorne, staghorn 
fem. platikeryon in Hebrew) is kept 
in Europe and America as a humor- 
ous and exotic substitute for the 
stuffed stag's bead on the wall. In its 
natural habitat in tropical Africa, 
Malaya and Australia this fem grows 
like other epiphytes on jungle tree 
trunks. Our nurseries offer staghorn 
fems in hanging baskets. This fem 
grows best in a medium of pure peat 
moss with a 5 per cent compost 
addition. 

Asplenium nidus (bird's nest fem. 
asplenion in Hebrew), comes from 
the New Zealandian tropics. It has 
tough, glossy, green leaves which 
form u nest-like rosette at the base. 
Asplenium nidus likes a humid 
atmosphere in spring and summer. 
In winter the temperature should not 
fall below 13 C C. Water freely in 
summer and feed with a weak solu- 
tion of fertilizer fortnightly from 
March to August. 

Nep role pis exaltata (sword fem, 
Boston fem. kityan in Hebrew), is 
very common in Israel as an indoor 
house plant as welt as an outdoor 
garden decoration. It looks at its best 
in hanging basket. Here you have an 
evergreen plant for shade. If pro- 
tected from summer draughts it can 
live 12 years or more, reach a height 
of 60-70 cm. and multiply freely in a 
moist, shaded or half-shaded spot. 
The feathery, arching or spiralling 
fronds, which vary in colour from 
pale to bright green, are an attrac- 
tion to every home or garden. 


chiefly from Curacao. Ruth Resnick 
suggested that we all talk about our 
grandmothers - themes like strong 
women, mobility, courage, emph- 
asis on education emerged in the 
stories of the Israeli grandmothers, 
and then the women of Curacao 
talked about their primitive grand- 
mothers who were strong, who 
helped them get an education, who 
raised many children and provided 
for them. etc. A common bond de- 
veloped that was most touching. 

Another pleasant memory is of 
the camaraderie and support we re- 
ceived from Jewish women all 
around the world. There were Jew- 
ish women in official delegations 
from Finland and Sweden; wonder^ 
ful supporters from Holland, 
France, Canada, the U.S., etc. 
There were young European Jews - 
very much part of the feminist, anti- 
nuke generation of today but they 
supported us in words and actions. 
They were not from the organized 
womenV groups such -Hadassah 

and Wizo, but they were hefpfoi. 

And, finally, the camaraderie in 
our own Israeli delegation was fan- 
tastic. We represented diverse view- 
points. from right to left. Galia 
Cohen from Peace Now had the 
respect of every woman. And on 
Saturday afternoons. Sonia Cohen 
of Emunah invited everyone to a 
seudat shlishit, at which Rabbanit 
Goren discussed tbe Pirke Avot. 
Everyone came, from the left as well 
as the right. There was openness and 
acceptance of each other. 

1 only hope that this oneness and 
sisterhood, which I know we Jewish 
women are capable of. will continue 
now that we’ve returned. 

The writer is a senior lecturer in clinical 
social work at Bar-Ilan University. 


It's small wonder, then, that most 
children become intensely shy in 
lifts: they haven't acquired the art of 
small talk yet, so unless they’re very 
young and stare at you frankly, or in 
their adult-disdaining teens and turn 
their backs on you. they never quite 
.know what to do with themselves. If 
they are alone with you, they 
squirm: if with a friend, they giggle. 

Living in a bighrise, 1 haw be- 
come fairly lift-wise myself. In other 
words. I have elaborated such lift 
occupations as buttoning my coat - 
or unbuttoning it. as the case may be 
- fishing for my keys, or opening my 
mail. As for reading the emergency 
regulations. 1 already know them by 
heart. 
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Victory over Austria 


By JACK LEON - 
and AGENCIES 

TEL AVIV. - Israel yesterday defe- 
ated- Austria 3-2 in their Dams Cup 
European Zone "B" semi-final rie in 
Hartberg, with No. 2 singles racket 
Amos Mansdorf clinching the issue 
by beating his opposite number, 
Bernhard Pils, 2-6, 7-5, 6-1, 6-2 in 
the first of the reverse singles. It was 
19-year-old Mansdorf s Bret success 
in a best-of-five Davis cup match, 
although he has scored in “dead" 
singles restricted to three sets. In the 
best-of-three “dead” singles, SMo- 
mo Glickstein was defeated by Tho- 
mas Muster. 3-6, 10-8, 6-2. 

The Israelis' seeded No. 1 in the 
16-nation draw, will meet second- 
seeded Britain in England in the 
early October zonal final, with the 
winner gaining promotion to the 
competition’s elite main world 
group. Israel reached the zonal final 
for the first time last year, but then 
went out 3-2 to the Soviet Union in 
Donetsk. 

Going into the final day of the tie 
in Hartberg with a 2-1 lead, Man- 
sdorf came from behind in impress- 
ive style against Pils. 24. to dominate 
the final two sets of the three-hour 
contest. The young soldier com- 
pleted his triumph with a flourish, 
banging down two aces against an 
opponent who already looked some- 
what weary after his marathon five- 
setter against Glickstein. Thanks to 
sterling work by trainer Pini Shimon 
and masseur Michel Portal over the 
weekend. Mansdorf was fully fit for 
his match with Pits, and showed no 
signs of the after-effects of the cramp 
which hit him in the middle of his 
singles against Muster on Friday. 

nils was Israel’s 15th victory in 45 


Davis Cup ties to date, and their 
seventh away from home. The Au- 
strians had defeated Israel in both 
their previous contests in the com- 
petition. winning 5-0 in Vienna in 
1963 and 3-2 at Ramat Hasharon 
seven years ago. Israel has had a 
magnificent winning run in the com- 
petition over the past two years, with 
the sole loss to Russia countered by 
victories over Poland (5-0), Switzer- 
land (4-1) and Holland (4-1), all of 
them highly-rated tennis nations that 
had previously overwhelmed the 
Israelis in Davis Cup competition. 

Since Israel were without their 
current top player Shahar Periris in 
singles, and were competing away 
from home on clay courts, the suc- 
cess against Austria probably rates 
as one of their best-ever perform- 
ances in the competition. 

Israel’s only previous cup meeting 
against Britain was in London in 
J965. when the hosts won 4-1. The 
visitors' sole success was registered 
by Elazar David man, who beat 
world top-tenner Mike Sangster in 
what British tennis writer Jimmy 
Jones described in the Daily Mirror 
as “probably the greatest upset in 
the history of the Davis Cup.” 

brad Television, while giving no 
live coverage to the victory, will tele- 
cast extracts on Tuesday's youth 
programme. Israd radio gave very 
little attention to the Davis Cup. 

Glickstein and Mansdorf today 
open their challenge in the Head Cup 
in Kitzbuhd, Austria. Perkis is this 
week playing in (he Volvo Interaa- 
• tioual in Vermont, UJS.» marking his 
return to tbe Grand Prix circuit after 
a three-month layoff caused by his 
health problems, now happily at an 
end. 


Cram 

again 


BUDAPEST (Renter). - Steve Cram 
of Britain clocked four minutes 51.39 
seconds to set a 2,000 metres world 
record at the Budapest Grand Prix 
Athletics meeting yesterday. 

It was Cram's third world record 
In 19 days. He bettered the old mark 
of 4:51.4 set by New Zealander John 
Walker in Oslo in 1976. 


Rest and rain 

MANCHESTER (Reuter). - Today 
is a rest day in the fourth cricket 
Test. While England, with a lead of 
191 and four wickets still to fall, 
seem to be on the high road to 
victory, unsettled weather may 
cause loss of playing time. Yester- 
day’s entire country cricket prog- 
ramme was. washed out completely, 
nay started in only one match, be- 
tween Derbyshire and Surrey, and 
was abandoned after 20 balls were 
bowled. 



Tickets for sale 

ByPAULKOHN 

TEL AVIV. - Tickets haw already 
gone on sale for Israel's World Cup 
soccer qualifying matches that will 
take place against Taiwan, on 
September 3, Australia on October 8 
and against New Zealand on 
November 10 at the Ramat Gan 

Stadium. . 

The prices of tickets range from 
15,000 to 30,000 shekels, with sol- 
dier and youth tickets costing 6,000 
and 7,500 shekels, the Football 
Association has announced- A child 
accompanying his parents will pay 50 
per cent for his ticket, and 25 per 
cent reductions will be granted to 
works committees. 


Soviets edging 
towards Seoul 

SEOUL (AP). - South Korea has 
welcomed as “very encouraging the 
Soviet intention to take part in the 
1988 Seoul Olympics, and expressed 
hope that other Communist coun- 
tries will follow suit. 

“We welcome itif it is true that tbe 
Soviet Union informed the Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee of its in- 
tention to take part in the Seoul 
games,” said Sports Minister Lee 
Young-Ho. 

Lee wM, “I am eanvfaced that the 1988 
Olympic* wffl be the Bm Olympiad Am of 
boycotts In 16 yews sine* ttaMonidi Olympics. 
We expect the Soviet UaWm, Its East BtoertBes 
and other countries, wbfc* have no flpfaMtk 
relation* with ns, wfll afl Join hi the Scowl 


DIVER. - Boris Becker dives fora baD with racket out&retcbed - and 
connects - rather like a soccer goalkeeper diving to stop a shot at the 
corner post. (Reuter telephoto) 

Becker batters U.S., Aussies rock Peed 


SYDNEY (Reuter). - Australia 
staged a tremendous fightback to 
beat Paraguay 3-2. thus moving into 
the Davis Cup World Group semi- 
finals. 

Losing 2-1 overnight, the 25-time 
winners of the Cup faced dismissal 
from the competition when Paul 
McNamee lost the first set 8-6 and 
was 5-4 down in the second to Victor 
Pecci in the first of the reverse sing- 
les. 

But, McNamee suddenly got the 
measure of the athletic Pecci's serve. 
He won seven straight games, taking 
the second set 7-5 and the third 6-2, 
and then broke Peed’s serve in the 
15th game of the fourth set to win it 
9-7 after three hours 22 minutes 

Australia clinched the tie when 
John Fitzgerald, who lost to Peed in 
tbe initial singles and did not play in 
Australia's losing doubles pair 
yesterday, recovered his best form to 
beat the erratic Francisco Gonzales 


6-39-7 7-5. 

Australia, in their 11th successive 
semi-final, now meet Sweden' in a 
replay of the 1983 final which Au- 
stralia won 3-2, with a team which 
contained yesterday's heroes, 
McNamee and Fitzgerald. 

In Hamburg, Eliot Teltscher 
fought back from two sets to one 
down to beat Hansjoerg Schwaier 
and put tbe United States level with 
West Germany at 2-2. 

Teltscher's 6-4 2-6 5-7 6-4 6-2 win 
meant that the tie would be dedded 
in die concluding singles between 
two teenagers, Wimbledon cham- 
pion Boris Becker and American 
Aaron Rrickstein. 

Teltscher, the world's number 12, 
was expected to beat Schwaier, 
ranked 39, but it took him nearly 
four hours in a match interrupted by 
rain three times. 

Wimbledon champion Boris 
Becker produced a dazzling display 


No going back to amateurism for pro athletes 


ATHENS (Reuter). - Professional 
American footballers Renaldo 
Nehemiah and Willie Gault will not 
be allowed, to return to track and 
field, ^he faternational"' Amateur 
Athletic Federation (IAAF) has 
ruled. 

The federation’s council, dedded 
not to accept an arbitration panels’s 
suggestion to allow the American 
pair to regain their amateur status 


and return to athletics. 

Nehemiah, holder of the 110 
metres hurdles world record of 12.93 
which has stood since 1981, and 
sprinter Gault are among several 
former athletes who became ineligi- 
ble when they took up professional 
football. 

Under IAAF rales athletes who compete a* 
p r o te s tanah faifltho-yortscanbei e to tete i l as 
am* tear* (or track and Held pur poses If their 
spartdoes not hdp their athletics events. 


In a report to the cmmcB, the arbitration 
panel said professional American football dM 
not aid track and Odd athletes. 

But the council decided there b a great 
difference b et w een a sportsman who earned a 
la»^e salary .tauter a prafesrfonaf contract and 
an amateur. 

“They knew very well that when 
they signed contracts they became 
ineligible," said IAAF president Pri- 
mo Nebiolo. “The feeling of the 
council is that they should remain 
ineligible." 


Boxer banned 

MEXICO CITY (Reuter). - The 
World Boxing Council has banned 
light-heavyweight champion Dwight 
Mohammed Qawi for two years for 
fighmg in South Africa. : — 

• Qawi, known as Dwight Bx&xton 
before he converted to Mam, won 
the rival Worid Boxing Association 
junior-heavyweight title last week 
when he beat South African Piet 
Crous in Bophnthatswana. 



0NE-AND-0NE CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

7 Army signal! (8) 

8 Very -small male, note (5) 

10 & 28 Help to a point of per- 
sonal discomfort (4, 4, 9) 

U Has an inherent desire for 
animals (6) 

12 Nothing in the freezer, 
nothing! (4) 

13 Dark horse farthest from 
the rails? (8) 

15 I’m back in the flesh, being 
of Belgian ancestry (7) 

17 Vilify in snake language (7) 

20 Transgress by coming in 
with a bang (8) 

22 Restless urge to put 9 in 
order (4) 

25 Painter of horses and resi- 
dual pieces, it's said (6) 

26 Teasing in a corny way (8) 

27 Bit oF fun in Peter’s first 
class (5) 

28 See 10 


DOWN 

1 & 2 Is a need very encourag- 
ing in a way, so don't despair 
(5, 3, 3) , 

3 Borderline sheep; those Vic 
sorted out (8) 

4 Space provided for drawers 
(3, 4) 

5 Supplementary business of a 
touch- judge? (8) 

6 What any story-teller can do 
comfortably (3, 2. 4) 

of uttle note (4) 
apt, though erratic 

(9) ' 

16 Part of the anatomy m a 
heap, not quite dead (8) 

18 Republic forging a link with 
Royal Academicians (3, 5) 
ilou 


9 Youngster 
14 Nearly 


19 Colourful gear for a 
British soldier (7) 


former 

of a common infor- 


21 Feature 
mer (4) 

23 Ornate garment possibly 
about twelve inches short 
(6) 

24 Mean to upset Denis (5) 



GENERAL ASSISTANCE 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


Jer usa le m : 82 Derech Beit Left cm. 71 753 1. 
Baiun. Salah Eddin, 272313. Shu’afal, 
Shu’afat Road. 810108. Dar Aldawa. Herod's 
Gale. 282058. 

Td Avfa BavU, Sbilcun Bavli , 440552. Kupai 
Holim Lcumii, 4 Hcftman. 257221 . 

Netanja: Kupai Holim CUhi, 31 Brodetsld. 
91123. 

Haith: Meubedet, 6 Aitit, 644231. 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


FIRST AID 


Mapra David Adorn emergency phone num- 
bers (round the dock service). ’ * 


Bikur Holim (pediatries. E.N.T.). 
Hadassah M.S (internal), Hadassah E.K. 
(surgery . orthopedics). Misgav Ladach (obstet- 
rics). Shaare Zedek (ophthalmology). 

Td Aviv: Rofcah (pediatrics, internal, surgery). 
'Ncteuya: Laniado (obstetrics, ratemal, pediat- 
rics, gynecolpgy. surgery). 


, FLIGHTS 


24-HO(JKS FLIGHT 
INFORMATION SERVICE 
CaH 03-9712484 
(jnntti-iiiie) 
ARRIVALS ONLY 
(TAPED MESSAGE) 
03-381 111 (20 Hues) 


Asbdod 41333 
Ashkekm 23333 
Bat Yam *585555 
Beersbeba 78333 
Canine] *988555 
Dan Region *781111 
Eilat 72333 
Haden 22333 
Haifa *512233 ' 
Hataor 36333 
Hoton 803133 


Jerusalem *523133 
Kiroa 3-U442 
KiryatSbmona *44334 
Nahariva "923333 
Netanva *23333 
Petah 'Tik va *^231 1 11 
TVhovot *45133T 
Rishcn LeZaou 9C333 • 
Safed 30333 
Tel Aviv *240111 
Tiberias *90111 


“Slobile Intensive Care Unit (M1CU) service 
in the area around the clock. __ 

101 Emergency phone number in most areas. 
Rape Crists Centre (24 hours), for hdp call Td 
Aviv. 234819. Jerusalem — 810119. and Hntts 
88 791. _ 

“Enm" ~Motal Health Phst AkLIeUJfffc 
reign 66991 1. Td lAvtv 261111, B ade & 3322. 
Beentata 418111, Nttnqra 35316. 

KUPAT HOUM INFORMATION CENTRE 
Tel 03-433300. 433500 Suuday-Thuraday. 8, 
la.m. to 8 p.m. Friday 8 a.m. to 3 pjn^. 


POLICE 


Dial 100 in teost parts of the Mnntry. in Tiberias. 
■dbd 924444. KJn it Sfimona 4444. 


QUICK CROSSWORD 

across 

7 Constructing 

8 Greek island 


10 Thames 

11 Push 

12 Not in mint 
condition 

13 Punctuation mark 



■ muu 
■■ ji 


M M 


* 


am jbbm 

■ ■ m ■ a a a 

JBBBB JBHB 
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J 
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17 Power 

18 Sport 

22 Sea mammal 

23 Mesh 

24 Wall painting 

25 Zephyr 

DOWN 

1 Unpaid player 

2 Small frying pan 

3 Cancel 

4 Ancient horse- 
drawn vehicle 

5 Skilled 

6 Sacred tong 

9 Musical instrument 

14 License (anag.) 

15 Evergreen tree 

16 Mixed breed of dog 

19 Past 

20 Shelter 

21 Aft of vessel 


of tennis skills to clinch a West 
German victory over the United 
States. 

Becker, feeing Aaron Kricksteio 
with the tie at 2-2, shrugged off the 
pressure on him in a way that belied 
his 17 years, to demolish the Amer- 
ican 6-2, 6-2, 6-1, and put the Ger- 
mans through to a semi- final against 
Czechoslovakia. 

The West German just moved into 
overdrive, playing inspirational ten- 
nis in which everything he tried 
seemed to come off. He produced 
just about every shot in the book - 
and a few that are not -in a perform- 
ance which kept an ecstatic crowd 
entranced. 

John McEnroe and Jimmy Con- 
nors were not available to represent 
the U.S., as they both rdtased to sign 
declarations of good behaviour. 

In attar Dark Cap matches, Sweden over- 
whelmed Mb 4-1 (Vy«j AmrMnd salvag'd 
some pride by bearing Mats WBander 8-4 9-7); 
Denmark beat Monaco 34; CmtaalovnkSa 
beat Ecnador 3-0; Romania bent Egypt 4-1; 
Canada lead Mexico 2-1. 

la ■ women’* tournament at Manhattan 
riiTh. rumii.rnhiH] rumiiiuterirnmnn 
sett of Canada 64 6-4 in one semi-fhiaL She win 
play rittar Pan Sdnfrer or Zcaa Garrison fai 
ttafiznL 

In Verm*, Jimmy Cannon edged Brad 
(Start 7-6 6-6 7-6 fotteantallnl of tta Stare 
C i a ri e Ta w i—u i n i t He' Mfib 'GWMtar in 
tbe BnaLM^tr ootpUytogTom GuHksou 6-Z 
6-4 ta the other scurf-final- 


WHAT'S (BN 

Notices In this feature are charged at 
IS5.750 per line, including VAT. Inser- 
tion every day of the month costs 
1S1 15,735 per line, including VAT, per 
month. 

JERUSALEM 

Museums 

ISRAEL MUSEUM. KtMlrittaa; ‘Tran the 
Depths of the Sea.” cargoes of andent wrecks 
fiom Carmel coast. Israel Communities, Tradi- 
tions and Heritage; The life cycle, home, 
everyday objects and dress of diaspora com- 
munities 0 Asian Arc Chinese bronzes and 
ceramics, 1200 BCE - 17th cenrnry CE 6 
South-East Asia: Japanese oetsuke 0 Old 
Masters: I6th-lSth century master painters 0 
Promised Gifts: 200 promised bequests, ind. 
works by Kandinsky, Chagall, Klee and Matis- 
se 0 Customs and Costumes: East and West 0 
Cave in the Desert: 9.000 year old finds (ran 
Nahal Hemar 0 From the Secular to the 
Sacred: everyday objects in Jewish ritual use 0 
Meet an IsraeO Artist: In Rrachwarger, Rent 
Shahar, Qtava Epstein 0 Painting Instruction in 
tbe Youth Wing and exhibition of children's 
paintings 0 Permanent exhibitions of Judatea, 
Archeology, Ait and Ethnic Art- VMtfag 
Hoots: Main Mtam 10-5. At 10.45 and 4: 
Children'* Theatre. “Nine Stories and One" 
(age 7 pins). 11: 'Guided tour of Museum in 
English. 3: Ouided tour of Archaeology galler- 
ies in English. 

Conducted tours 

HADASSAH -Guided tour of all installations 
* Hourly tours at Kiryat Hadassah and Hadas- 
sah Ml Scopus. * Information, reservations: 
02-416333, 02-446271. 

HEBREW UNIVERSITY 

1. - Tours in English at 9 and 11 sun. from 
Administration Building. Great Ram Campus. 
Boses 9. 28. 24 and 16. 

2. Mount Scopus tours 11 a.m. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre, Sherman Build- 
ing. Buses 9, 28. 4a, 2fi and 23 to the first 
underground stop. Farther details: Td, 02- 
882S19. 

AMIT WOMEN. (Formerly American Mizrahi 
Women). Free Morning T ours - 8 AUcalai 
Street, Jerusalem. Td. 02-699222. 

ORT. To visit our technological High Schools 
call Jerusalem 533141; Tel Aviv 396171, 
233231, 240529; Netanya 33744. 

Political Tours 

DIPLOMATIC SERVICES - ISRAEL 
BEYOND TOURISM. Hi-level briefings and 
excursion* to examine key issues -dady depar- 
tures. Information, 02-234475, 243907. 

TEL AVIV 
Mnseuns 

TEL AVIV MUSEUM. EadiMfiouc Anion, a 
Ret ro spe c t i ve 0 Five Cen tu ries of Setf-Pomair 
Prints 0 Avi Ganor, Photographs. Spedal 
ExMbte Statue of AdtiDes VMtipg Hours: 
Sun.-Tbor. 10-2, 5-9. Sat. 11-2. 7-10. Fri. 
dosed. Helena RuMnstete PaiUuu: New J£t- 
MbUnu: Henry Shoksnyak. Painter. VUting 
Hoots: Stm.-Thnr. 10-1; 5-7. SaL 11-2. Fri. 
dosed. 


American Mtzrachl 
ours -Tel Aviv, TeL 


Conducted Tours 
AMIT WOMEN 
Women). Free Morning 
320187,233154. 

WIZO. To visit our projects coll Tel Aviv, 
232939; Jerusalem, 226060; Haifa, 68817. 
PIONEER WOMEN - NA’AMAT. Morning 
toms. Reservations: Td Aviv, 210791. 

HAIFA 

MUSEUMS 

HAIFA MUSEUM, 26 Shabbtai Levy St. Td. 
04-523255. Exhibitions: Ancient Art - Egyp- 
tian textiles, ter»-«jna figurines, Shikmona 
finds. Modern Art - Collection rtf Isracfi art 
(1982-85). Marie and E thao lo g j - Jewish cos- 
tume*. SurL-Thur. and Sat. 10 a.m.-l p.m. 
Toe., Thor., Sat 6-9-pjn. Ticket also admit* 
you to National Maritime, jytfcfctwfc, Mme 
Krtz,and Japanese Art Maseras/ 

WHAT'S ON IN HAIFA, dfri 84-648846. 


We regret that due to circumst- 
ances beyond our control we are 
unable to give the solutions to Sun- 
day’s crossword puzzles- 



By DON GOULD 

TEL AVIV. - The Maocabi basket- 
ball chiefs are dearly detenmued to 
wage their basketball war against 
Hapoel to the bitter end, whatever 
the costs and the hazards involved. 
In their determination to force 
Hapoel to agree to dub teamshaving 
tbe right to play two foreigners each, 
they have gone ahead rapidly with 
their plan to form an independent 
league. Betar and Elitsur, who are 
supporting their fight, have signed a 
founding charter for the new league. 

Last year Maccabi threatened to 
secede from tbe 'National League, 
but never went beyond the threat. 
Their Maccabi TeL Aviv squad won 
the League for the 16th successive 
time. 

If they go ahead with their plan- 
ned secession, it seems to be almost 
certain that the new league will not 
be recognized by the national bas- 
ketball authorities or by internation- 
al bodies. This would mean that 
Maccabi Tel Aviv would lose what 
they regard as their divine right to 
play in the top echelons of European 
basketball. 

Ihere are no signs of Hapoel 

The sports pages are edited by Philip 
GiBon and Yaron Kenan. 


CASUS BELLI. - Lee Johosoq 
looks innocent enough, but he 18 
the cause of the Maccabi- Hapoel 
basketball war. Maccabi want tb 
play him as well as Kevin Magee 
in the League. (Gutiunanni 


yielding on the issue of two foreign 
players. So the two giants of Israeli 
basketball are eyeballing each other 
like Larry Bird and Moses Malone at 
the start of a tight. play-off final. 


SHAVIT CINEMA— Haifa 

presents from Saturday evening 13.8. 85) and 
all week at 7 p jol and 9 p.m.; 

THAT'S DANCING 

with: Liza Mineffi, Gene Kelly, 

Fred Astaire and Michael Barishnikov 


MM77-U4Z3 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

9.00 Surprise Train 9.20 Kolorgol 930 
Tom Gracten’s War (port 12) 9.55Rent-a- 
Song 10.10 Music in Theatre 10.40 Contact 

15.00 Pinocdrio (part 44) 15.30 Pretty 
Butterfly 16.00 This Is It 17.00 A New 
Evening- five magmius 
CHILDREN'S PROGRAMMES: 

17 JO Between Us - youth magazine 

18.00 Children's Island. Part 7 of an 8-pan 
drama serial: Zero Hour 
ARABIC-LANGUACE programmes: 

18 JO News roundup 
1832 nogramme Trailer 
1835 Sports 

1930 News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume ax 

20.00 with a news roundup 

20.02 Paper Chase- American series about 
the law faculty of a university. Starring 
John Houseman, James Stephens and Tom 
Fi tzsimm ons: Labour of Love 

21.00 Maber Newsreel 

2130 Are You Bring Served? - BBC 
comedy series: The Qub 
22. 00 'This Is the Time- . j . . 

: -ZESOTSimon & Siinmr - 'srope^'series.' ' ' 
starring Jameson. Parker .and Gerald _ 
McRancy: Matchmakers 
23.40 News 

JORDAN TV (unofficial) 

1730 Cartoons 18.00 French Hoar 1930 
News in Hebrew 20,00 News in Arabic 
2030 Who's the Boss?21. lOCfiaries JEngei 

22.00 News in English 2230 Widows J 
MIDDLE EAST TV (than T-Anorfe): . 

13.00 Insight 13.30 Another Life 14.00 700 
Club .1430 Shape-Up 15.00 Afternoon 
Movie 16.40 Sptdcrman 17.03 Inspector 
Gadget 1730 Super Book 18.00 Happy. 
Days 1830 Lavcrne & Shirley 19.00 News 

20.00 Magnum P3. 21.00 Another Life 
2130 Soccer 23.04 700 Club 2333 News 
Update 


■S: 


ON THE AIR 


Voice of Musk 
6-02 Morning Melodies 
7.07 Arne: Overture No J; Dieter: Con- 
certo for 2 Flutes (Rampafc Wilson) 

730 Haydn: Symphony No. 101 (Richter); 
Dnssek: Flore Too; Dvorak: Violin Con- 
certo (Perlman. London, Barenboim); 
Rachmaninoff: Symphonic Dances, Op.45 
(A shk e naz y) 

930 Prokofiev: Piano Concerto No.3 
(Argerich, Berlin, Abbado); Brahms: 
String Quintet, Op.lll; Bboch: Concerto 
Grosso N6.1 (Eastman, Rochester); Bach: 
Partita No3 (Szeryng); Mendelssohn: 
Symphony No.4 (Phflhannonia, Sbopoli) 

12.05 Janos Starker, cello; Rudolf Bnch- 
hmder, piano - Beethoven: Sonata, 0p3, 
Nos. 1 and 2 

13.00 Dittersdorff: Viola Sonata (Be- 
nyamim); Mozart: Symphony No. 12. 
K.U0; Bruch: Violin Concerto No3 
(Accardo); Bartok: The Miraculous Man, 
darin, suite (Abbado); Hindemith: Sonata 
for 4 Horns 

15.05 Murica Viva - Toshi Ichayanagl: 
Flowers Blooming in Summer (Kaori 
Kfinura, hare); Jo Rondo: Trio, The Moor 
(YcKbinao Higashi, viola; Josuke Ohara, 
bassoon; Jo Rondo, piano); Isao Matsushi- 
ta: Aion n (Ryo Noda. saxophone; Yoko 
Ehim, piano); Joji Yuasa: A Perspective 
for Orchestra (NHR Symphony Orchestra , 
conducted by Hiroyuki Iwald) 

16.00 Bach: Violin Sonata No3 (Dimitri 


Shkovetzky); Mozart: Suing Quarter in D 
minor. K.421 (Gnarneri): Beethoven: 
Piano Concerto No-S (Rubinstein, Lon- 
don, Barenboim); Berlioz: Symphonic 
Fantastique (Boston, Ozawa) 

1830 Handel: Water Music: Albrcchtsber- 
gen Harp Concerto (Nicanor Zabalrn): 
Satie: Parade (Dorati) 

20.05 Smetana: 5 Czech Dances (Rudolf 

FSrknszny) ; 

20.30 From the Helsinki Festival, 1984 - 
Symphony Orchestra of Rwfio Finland. 
Pa vet Kogan conducting - Glinka: Kamar- 
tmka ya: Petrov:. Violin Concerto (Boris 
Guuukov); Prokoficf: Symphony No. 6 

22.30 Intenmtioual Folklore Festival 
2330 Barit: Prelude and Fugue Nos. >5 
and 16 ((Ben Gould); Bartok: Book Five 
and Six from Microcosmos (Cornell Zam- 
plan!) 

First Programme 

6.03 Pro g rammes tor man 

730 Morning Concert 

930 Encounter- live family magazine * 

10.30 Programme in Easy Hebrew 
11. 20 Hebrew songs 

1 1 30 Education for all_ ■ 

121 05' Oriental souk 
. 00 News in En glish 
30 News in French 

14.06 Children's programmes 
15.25 Hebrew songs 

1533 Notes on a New Book 

16.05 Radio Drama 

1730 Everyman's Umversiry 

18.06 Jewish Traditions 
18.47 Bible Reading 

19.05 Reflections on the Portion of the 
Week 

1930 Programmes for dim 

22.05 Night Connection 

Second Programme 

6.12 Gymnastics 

6.30 Editorial Review 

633 Green Light- drivers' comer 

7.00 This Morning - news magazine 
8-05 Puss in Sandals 

9.05 House Call - with Rivka Micfaaeti 

10.10 AD Shades of the Network - morning 
magazine 

12.10 Open Line - news and music 

13.00 Midday -news commentary, music 
14.06 Matters of Interest - with Gabi Gazii 

15.05 Magic Moments -favourite oW songs 

16.10 Safe Journey 

17.10 Economics Magazine 

18.06 Consumer Broadcast 
18.45 Today in Sport 

19.05 Today - radio newsreel 
19.35 Law and Justice Magazine 

20.05 Cantorial Hit Parade 

22.05 Jazz Comer 

23.05 Treasure Hunt 

Army 

6. 10 Morning Sounds 

7.07 "TOT" - with Alex Anslti 

8.05 Morning Newsreel 

9.05 Right flow - with Rafi Reshef 

1 1 .05 The Okl Days — with Orly Yaniv 
13.15 Israeli Style-.with Eli Yistaefi 

1 5.05 Whar's Doing - with Erez Tal 

16.05 Four in the Afternoon 
17.Q5 Evening Newsreel 

18.05 Economics Magazine 

19.05 Radio Radio — with Yoav Koiner 

20.05 Israeli Hit Parade 

21 .00 Mabat - TV Newsreel 

21.30 Songs 

22.05 Popular songs 

23.05 Repeat Broadcast 
00.05 Night Birds - songs, chat 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM 43«, 730, 934 
Eden: Rapptn (Breakdanoe 10); Edbon: View 
4 ’ 6 - 45 - Hater*: Rambo 430, 
730, 930; N&fing in Action 10.30 a.m.; «riw- 
Desperately Seeking Susan; Mttctafi: The 
^ 4a * k7 - 15 > 9 - 30 '. Orgfi: Baby, Secret of the Last 
Legend 4 30, 7.15, 9.30; Orna: Police 
Aflhtoay U: Rmu Emerald Forest; tanadar: 
Amadros 630. 9.15; Btajenri aw The 
Witness 7.15, 930; Ciarana One: Dune 730; 
Blaiaag Saddles 10 p.m.; Double featured 
Superman m 330, Thunderban 5.15; 
HgtAjpw: Prince and the Pauper 10 a.m.; 
CWtty Quay Bans Bang 1130, 430; Blade 
Runner 7; Zottathe Greek 930; Alien, mid- 
mghn Offnerta q ur . Bye Bye Brad 7; Zaa 
cans le Memo 7; At the Cineina palace - Liam 
Oleary + The Schooner 9: Through a Glass 
Daricfr 930: Jmd Mtam m: Crwy Jungle 
Adventures 11, 4. 

TEL AVIV 5,738, 938 

Ata^ Baby, Seerexof the Last Lwend;Brir 
LdSltaRrabk: Fbh 1130 p.m.; 

Brcakfim Oub; Ctei Is Police AtadenraD? 
735, 935; Snow White 11, 2, 4 lli-rL.' > 
l' 7 ’ 35 - 9A5; Ctan’3*&ow 

rtSSA 15 ; 11116 01 Brian 10-05 pjn.; 
Gokien Seal 11, 2, 430; Ctaa 4: Comfla 
9.45; Alice in Wonderland 11, 2. 4.30, 6: Oat 
5s Protocol 9.45 pro.: Hasamba 11 2 4 TO 
6^, 7 40-0^ one: Missmg ul 

Qatm Two: Faffing in Love; Dricefc Tosca 7 
930; Drtve-lm (^sican Brothers 10 
Umcorn 8; Sex film 12 midnight; Edta Rod- 
^ fimerald Fore« 5. 735, 9.45; Gw. 

Rambo 4.45, 

7.15, 930; Lev h Amadeus 330, 6.30, 930- 
Uv H; B Norte 1.45. S, 730, 9.40; LW 
Hm*adaih: Desperately. Seeking Susan- 
M^- Up Your ArKtankgrafeLJSS: 

‘ S. 736. 930; Rttnm oftteSi u 

“ T- 30 -?#* Watezship Down X2 . 2 
4; Peer: Never Ending Story 330, 530 730* 

Statafi n» S 


Hawke 11. 5, 7.15. 9.30; lamuz 
Don t Uok Now 7.45, 9.45; Tctakb The 
^^ Fiekte 6 45.930: Tel Artvr View to a 
Kill 4.15, 7, 9.30; Tel Aviv Museum:, A Nos 

fivTo 2atoo: Passa S e India 

Werewolf fa Loudon 10.45 p.m. :1s rad Emcri- 
enre (English) 6, 8, 9; (German) 7 

HAIFA 439, 7,9.15 

Seal; Annotu Baby. 
£ offee Last Legend: Afzmon: Rambo; 
awe Po&e Academy n 7, 9.15; Keren Or 
Hautata^ H°ld New Hamp ebiK 7 S. 
9.15. Mtafeh: Anne 11 a.m.; Wizard of Ol 4' 

I 001516 ' ^ “idmghr, Orato 

630%^^°, T 

430’ avt nV? S' 5: ^ er l Emera “ Forest 
^ The Mask 4. 6.45. 9; 
j Thats Dancing 7, 9; Cin*m* rw. 

m tbe Country 7.15; Erendira 955: 

ramatcan 

Armou; Last DragM 730, 930; Famous Five 
^LQrNcverEyfing Story 4.30, 630, 8.30; 
Emerald Forest-5, 735, 9 - 44- OtriM> 

7.45. 930; S 

5S: s’ 3 * Sun. 5; Mon.ThmLn,- 

HERZLlYA 

HOLON 



BAT YAM -• 

Atanant View 10 a Kfli 4.45. 7.i« 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 



Policemen arre stlug a demonstrator In Durban, Sooth Africa, last week. 


Associated Pmn 


Pressure Builds, 
But South Af rica 
Isn’t Budging 

Like the settlers, of the American 
West, the white Afrikaners who 
trekked north from South Africa’s 
cape to settle the interior in the 19th 
century drew wagons around their 
camps against hostile forces. The 
wagons were circled again last 
week, as the white minority Govern- - 
meat defied increasingly critical in- 
ternational reaction and continued 
its crackdown on black protest. 

In Washington, the House yotfd. 
380 to 48 for amild package d eep- 
:i ribmic sanc^OM s pn Sou&i’ Africa,' lx£‘ 
eluding a ban on the .import of 
Krugerrand gold txiins and on the ex- 
port of goods for use in nuclear facili- 
ties and computers. Bank loans to' 
the South African Government were 
also banned, although most banks 
bad suspended such loans seven 


years ago. (In New York, the Chase 
Manhattan Bank was reported to 
have taken the lead in halting loans 
to private borrowers.) 

. The Senate put off action until 
after the August recess because of a 
filibuster threat by Senator Jesse 
Helms. 

While more critical than usual of 
. Pretoria’s tough attitude toward 
black dissent, the Administration 
continued to oppose sanctions. Presi- 
dent Reagan was still said to favor 
quiet diplomatic efforts — construc- 
tive engagement — • to persuade the 
South African authorities to start 
talks with black representatives. 

. . White House advisers were talking 
: about a veto, but in both houses sup- 
porters' of sanctions appeared to 
command the two-thirds majority” 
needed to override one. 

The 10 Common Market countries 
plus Spain and Portugal, which are 
• due to join shortly, recalled their am- 
bassadors from South Africa. But 
Britain and West Germany opposed 


immediate sanctions. 

The South African Government 
showed no sign of bowing to interna- 
tional opinion, much less to internal 
opposition. The state of emergency, 
which has given sweeping powers to 
the police and military since it -was 
proclaimed July 21. was made even 
tighter by a ban on mass funerals 
and outdoor funerals for people who 
“die of unnatural causes.” Mass fu- 
nerals for blacks have been fre- 
quent; more than 500 people have 
been killed since last September, 
when the current wave of unrest 
began. Yesterday 1,500 mourners, 
defying the ban, crowding into a 
church near Port Elizabeth for the 
funeralof 11. blacks killed in rioting. 

As airests-uf blacks neared the - 
■ 1,400 markr President RW. Botha re- — 
sisted -pressure for • conciliatory 
talks. He refused to see Bishop Des- 
mond M. Tutu, the Nobel Peace lau- 
reate and a leading black spokes- 
men. Bishop Tutu, who last met with 
Mr. Botha in 1980, said the decision 
"demonstrates very clearly the 
crisis of our land." 



Michael Barts ten 


Painting a Good 
Face on the Budget 


ffdMfcOONER rather than 
later,” said Senate 
Budget Committee 
chairman Pete V. Domenici last 
week, "we have to add the two big 
issues, unless the United States is 
prepared to live with deficits of 
$130 billion to $140 billion 
forever.” But as Congress finally 
passed a budget resolution for 1986 
and went off on its August break, 
the legislators seemed to have 
■ chosen later rather than sooner. 
Rather than face up to the 
political consequences of raising 
■ taxes and delaying Social Security 
" increases — Senator Domenici’s 
“two big issues” — wide 
bipartisan majorities settled for a 
measure that claimed it would 
produce' a deficit of $171 billion. 
The red Ink was barriy dry when 
Congressional leaders said the 
projection was over-optimistic. 

- Passage of the resolution and an 
end to two months of angry 
disagreement came after 
President Reagan rejected for a 

second time a tough Senate plan. . 

The spending blueprint shaves 
$55.5 billion from an earlier deficit 
_• . projection, because the Pentagon 
.. would get an increase for inflation 
but do more than that, and 
because. assorted domestic 
programs are cut- 
. The White House was pleased 


that there were no new taxes 
envisoned in the resolution. House 
Democrats were happy that the 
cuts were not so severe as the 
Senate once called for. (Only one 
program, revenue sharing to the 
states, is “terminated,” instead of 
the baker's dozen the Senate 
would have ended; Amtrak and 
mass transit subsidies continue, 
cut 15 percent, and programs for 
the poor and elderly remain 
generally intact) The Senate 
went along on the ground that any 
resolution was better than 
nothing. (Senate Republicans 
march to several different 
drummers, page 4). 

Some Capitol Hill analysts 
consoled themselves with the 
.. reflection that the form of the 
budget process was preserved, 
and that Congress had asserted 
itself by not giving increases to 
the Pentagon that Mir. Reagan 
asked for. But others noted lhatif 
history is any guide the battle over 
1986’ is far from over. For one 
thing, -appropriations already ' 
working their way to the floor 
break through the resolution’s - 
spending ceiling. For another; 
revised economic forecasts are 
expected to hike the deficit 
estimate. In the past, to preserve 
the form of budget process, limits . 
in the budget resolution have been 
waived. 


In an apparent answer to Washing- 
ton, Mr. Botha withdrew his ambas- 
sador-designate, - Herbert Beukes. 
who had yet to present his creden- 
tials to Mr. Reagan. The American 
Ambassador to South Africa, Her- 
man W. Nickel, was called home 
"for consultations” in June as a sign 
of displeasure with South Africa’s 
actions. 

AIDS and the 
Blood Supply 

Although scientists have yet to find 
a treatment for AIDS, much less a 
cure, they have apparently elimi- 
nated one of the ways in which the 
deadly disease is spread. According 
to studies reported last week at the 
National Institutes of Health, a new 
test has succeeded in screening 
AIDS-tainted blood, leaving only the 
remotest chance that transfusions 
will continue to spread the disease. 

Transfusion-associated AIDS ac- 
counts for about 2 percent of the 
cases reported to the Centers for Disr 
ease Control in Atlanta, or 202 cases 
as of last week. The number will 
probably continue to rise for a time 
because the incubation period of the 
disease is sometimes six or more 
years, but the rate of increase is ex- 
pected to go steadily down, thanks to 
the ability to detect the HTLV-3 virus 
thought responsible for the disease. 

Although' the nation's blood supply 
is now deemed safe, members of 
high-risk groups, such as homosex- 
ual men, intravenous drug users and 
hemophiliacs, are still being urged 
not lo donate blood. (There is no risk 
to blood donors.) 

The Reagan Administration, 
meanwhile, was reported to be seek- 
ing a 48 percent increase in funds for 
AIDS research — $126.3 million for 
the fiscal year beginning Oct.L The 
money would be taken from pro- 
grams such a$ the Indian Health 
Service and the construction of labo- 
ratories for the study of cancer and 
‘heart disease. In the past two years. 
Congress has appropriated more 
money than the Administration re- 
quested to combat AIDS. 

Margaret M. Heckler, the Secre- 
tary of Health and Human Services, 
who has called the disease the Public 
Health Service’s “No. I priority,” 
wants to test possible vaccines as 
well as drugs for treatment of the ail- 
ment, which is believed always to be 
fatal. The Administration said that 
the. new money would finance re- 
search into how AIDS is transmitted, 
including a study of Its prevalence 
among prostitutes in New York and 
other cities. (The Burden of caring 
for children with AIDS, page 8.) 
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Helsinki Helps Lay the 
Groundwork for a Summit 


By LESLIE H. GELB 


Washington 

T HE United States and the Soviet Union put on af- 
fable faces in Helsinki last week, as Secretary of 
State George P. Shultz and Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter Eduard Shevardnadze took initial steps to- 
ward a successful summit meeting in November. They 
were small steps to be sure but what counted most was 
the positive mood surrounding their meeting. Even the 
jockeying for advantage, such as the proposals by Wash- 
ington and Moscow on nuclear testing that each knew the 
other would reject, was kept within bounds. 

The occasion for the Shul tz- Shevardnadze get-to- 
gether was the 10th anniversary of the Helsinki Final 
Act, by which 33 European states plus the United States 
and Canada sought to promote security and human rights 
in Europe. While Mr. Shultz and Mr. Shevardnadze 
argued publicly about the record of the past 10 years, 
their main task was to begin to make sure that President 
Reagan and Soviet leader Mikhail S. Gorbachev would 
have something to show for their labors when they meet 
in Geneva in November. 

The new Soviet Foreign Minister went about his task 
with a style that startled his fellow diplomats and other 
observers. The rosy-faced Mr. Shevardnadze is 57, 
nearly a generation younger than his usually grim-look- 
ing predecessor, Andrei A. Gromyko. For his first inter- 
national appearance, he and his delegation were much 
more outgoing and informal and 
seemingly less suspicious of the West 
than was the case with Mr. Gromyko. 

In fact. Mr. Shevardnadze 
seemed to vary from Mr. Gromyko in 
everything but polity. Perhaps, that 
may change too. Mr. Gorbachev ap- 
peared to be quickly seeking to estab- 
lish himself as a world figure and a 
man of peace. More importantly, he 
has given every indication that he re- 
gards his most formidable challenge 
to be the revival of his country’s econ- 
omy, and that probably means trying 
to avoid international troubles and a 
major new arms race. 

The same Impression of youthful 
energy, and directness imparted by 
Mri Goriachev seemed in Helsinki to 
have carrie d- over to the Soviet dele- 
gation under Mr. Sheverdnadze. In 
the view of people who have observed 
him in action, be was probably 
chosen as Moscow’s chief diplomat 
because he is in the Gorbachev mold. 

The Russians surprised their diplo- 
matic colleagues and the media by 
carrying Mr. Sheverdnadze’s style 
beyond the meeting rooms. They 
wandered about chatting in a low-key 
way with other diplomats, talking 
with reporters, and unlike the Amer- 
icans, even giving on-the-record 
briefings. 

A Finnish organizer of the con- 
ference said. "For the firsrtime, at a 
conference like this, the Americans 
are feeling the challenge of an active 
Soviet media policy." 

The whole performance was such 
as to make the Russians look as 
though they were ready for compro- 
mise on questions of substance. Mr. 

Reagan is also interested in reducing 
superpower tensions. 

But the problem for both, as is 
usually the case, resides in the de- 
tails. Big deals require big mutual 
compromises. With regard to arms 
control, that in turn means being in 
command of a large body of technical 
knowledge and being possessed by 
the political stomach for setting aside 
the more grandiose publicly stated 
objectives. 

Both sides engaged in some 
maneuvering last week with pro- 
posals on nuclear testing. Mr. Rea- 
gan invited Soviet witnesses to the 
United States to observe and meas- 
ure an American nuclear explosion. 

The idea was to set a precedent for 
improving the means of and confi- 
dence in monitoring such tests. This 
could have been a step toward rati- 
fication of the signed but unratified 
treaty of 1974 putting a limit of 150 
kilotons on underground tests. 

But Moscow immediately called 
the offer a delaying tactic and in- 
sisted that the means are largely 
available already to verify test limits 
and bans. The weight of expert opin- 
ion leans toward Moscow on this. 

For their part, the Russians an- 
nounced a unilateral five-month 
moratorium on all nuclear testing, 
which would be a move toward a 
comprehensive ban. The Administra- 
tion dismissed this right away, say- 
ing in effect that Moscow could not be 
trusted to keep its pledge. - 

Nevertheless, the two foreign 
ministers called their three-hour pri- 
vate meeting “good,” but Mr. She- 
vardnadze made the main point for 
both; "The most important thing is 
the summit,” he said. “The first step 
has been taken.” 

They agreed on a summit agen- 
da, except for the issue of human 
rights. First will be bilateral issues. 

Here, the leaders can be expected to 
sign accords to build new consulates, 
restart scientific and cultural ex- 
changes, and cooperate on measures 
to increase the safety of commercial 
aircraft A preliminary agreement 
on methods to head off incidents like 
the Soviet downing of a Korean 
airliner last year was disclosed last 


week. Hie pact also includes Japan. 

Second on the agenda will be regional issues such as 
Afghanistan, the Middle East, Indochina and Central 
America. No one is predicting breakthroughs on these, 
only perhaps better understanding of the interests on 
each side. 

The third and most prominent item will be arms con- 
trol. Here, both sides will be looking for a breakthrough 
on genera] principles. The key issue is where Moscow 
will draw the line between allowable research and 
banned development of strategic defensive systems in 
space, and whether airy restrictions will be acceptable to 
Washington. Both sides now apparently agree on signifi- 
cant reductions in offensive nuclear forces, but the ques- 
tion is exactly what is to be reduced. In the last few 


How Eastern Europe has changed, 
me 2. 


weeks, Moscow has been hinting at flexibility, and Ad- 
ministration officials are no longer denying that hints are 
being made, only saying they are not enough. 

The months ahead are likely to be filled with more 
hints, more declarations of flexibility, more accusations 
about propaganda — and possibly some real movement. 
Moscow is expected to play up hopes while Washington 
tries to dampen expectations up until the last moment. 
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Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard A. Shevardnadze (top) and Secretary of State 
George P. Shultz in Helsinki last week; Baltic refugees In Helsinki to protest 
Soviet policies. 
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Uganda’s New 
Leaders Try 
To Take Charge 


Some Armor 
FortheAmal 


Until last week, Nabih Beni's 
Amal militia, the main, militiary 
force in Moslem West Beirut, never- 
theless was the only major player in 
the Lebanese power struggle that did 
not have its own tanks. But now 
Syria has altered the balance of 
armor by turning over 50 old Soviet- 
built T-54's to Mr. Bern’s Shiite fol- 
lowers. 

How the tanks will be used was not 
known. A Government source in Bei- 
rut said they would "confront the 
Palestinians." Amal fought in May 
and June against Palestinians loyal 
to Yasir Arafat, who were trying to 
rebuild their strength in Lebanon, 
after the Israelis forced many of 
them to leave in 1982. Syria opposes 
Mr. Arafat and Jordan, who have 
been maneuvering toward negotia- 
tions with Israel about the West 
Bank' and Gaza Strip. 

However, Amal's military branch 
said the tanks would assist in the 



Reuters 

A Shiite Amal fighter In Beirut In- 
specting a Soviet-made T-54 tank 
supplied by Syria last week. 


Syrian-supported plan to disarm 
Lebanon’s militias and to. launch a 
new Government with more clout for 
the country’s Moslem majority. If 
so, the armor could strengthen the 
hand of Mr. Berri, the Justice Minis- 
ter, in power-sharing negotiations 
with President Amin Gemayel and 
other Lebanese Christians as well as 
with Iranian-backed Islamic funda- 
mentalists. 

Mr. Gemayel ’s Christian-led 

Lebanese Army has more than 150 
American and French-made tanks. 
The Christian Lebanese Front mili- 
tia has 21 American-made Shermans 
and Soviet built T-54’s. The Israelis 
have provided at least 40 Shermans 


to the South Lebanon Army, the mili- 
tia it supports north of its border. 
The Druse militia, which is often 
(but not always) allied with Amal, 
has more than 100 Soviet-built T-54's 
and T-55*s. 


The Ugandan officers who deposed 
President Milton Obote last weekend 
have announced a military Govern- 
ment they say will be temporary. 
Uganda radio spoke of elections 
within 12 months, but the officers 
mentioned no dates. They appealed 
to anti-Obote guerrillas who control 
much of southern Uganda and to 
Obote loyalists in the north to put 
aside the murderous tribal warfare 
that has plagued the East African 
country (population, 14 million) for 
decades. 

Looters celebrated by emptying 
shops and stealing cars, reducing 
parts of Kampala, the capital, to a 
battlefield of broken glass and smol- 
dering buildings. The borders and in- 
ternational airport were closed for a 
time, but the new leaders permitted 
300 foreigners, including 62 Amer- 
icans, to leave by car for neighboring 
Kenya. 

Lieut. Gen. Tito Okello, a 71-year- 
old longtime supporter of Mr. Obote, 
was sworn in as head of state. He 
was said to have been angered when 
a general from Mr. Obote’s tribe was 
promoted over him. General Okello 
accused Mr. Obote of helping him- 
self liberally from the Uganda Cen- 
tral Bank and taking along the coun- 
try’s "entire helicopter squadron” 
when he fled on the eve of the coup. 

A military council was announced 
and Paul Muwanga. Mr. Obote’s 
Vice President and Defense Minis- 
ter, was appointed Prime Minister. 
As Defense Minister, he directed 
brutal but unsuccessful efforts to put 
down the southern rebellion, which 
has been largely supported by his fel- 
low members in the Baganda, the 
largest tribe. The rebels contend that 
Mr. Obote rigged the election he won 
in 1980. Last week, rebel leaders de- 
clined an invitation to join the new 
Government. 

The State Department and Am- 
nesty International have said that 
tens of thousands of civilians died in 
the fighting and from hunger in the 
economic and social chaos of Mr. 
Obote's latest five years in power. 
With the help of Tanzanian troops, he 
returned, from exile in 1979 to over- 
throw President Idi Amin, who had 
ousted him in a 1971 coup. 

General Amin, who is widely held 
responsible for the deaths of 300,000 
Ugandans, offered last week to re- 
turn from his own exile in Jidda, 
Saudi Arabia, but the new Govern- 
ment told him not to bother. 


Bombing in the Bekaa 

Israeli warplanes attacked the 
Syrian-controlled Bekaa region of 
eastern Lebanon twice last week. 
Witnesses said they destroyed the 
headquarters of the Syrian Social 
Nationalist Party 10 miles from the 
Syrian border, killing two militia- 
men and wounding four other people. 

The party has claimed responsibil- 
ity for seven car-bomb attacks on Is- 
raeli targets. In the latest, on a mili- 
tary patrol in southern Lebanon, wit- 
nesses said three Israelis and five 
Lebanese were killed. Israel said 
that none of its soldiers were killed 
but that two were slightly wounded. 

In the other Bekaa raid a mile to 
the west, Israeli planes attacked a 
base of the Libyan-backed Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
— General Command. Syria said a 
number of people were killed, mostly 
women, children and elderly men. 
The Palestinian group threatened to 
hit back across the border "and 
strike into the heart of Israel," 
where Arabs are believed to have 
been responsible for killing a dozen 
Israelis in recent months. 


Japan Promises 
To Buy American 


Growing concern over the United 
States foreign trade deficit and 
moves in Congress to retaliate 
against Japan led Tokyo last week to 
announce measures that a trade offi- 
cial said would make Japan's mar- 
ket "the most open in the world.” 

The claim was greeted with wide- 
spread skepticism in the United 
States and Europe, which have been 
exasperated by Japan’s slow reac- 
tion to complaints of huge trade im- 
balances. The White House, hitherto 
loathe to criticize a valued ally, 
termed some of the measures 
"promising” but said earlier imple- 
mentation was needed. Senator 
Lloyd Bentsen, the Texas Democrat 
who is co-sponsoring a bill to slap a 
25 percent surcharge on imports 
from Japan and a few other coun- 
tries with big trade surpluses against 
the United States, said, "there is lit- 
tle reason to hope this new Japanese 
program will be more effective" 
than measures Japan took six years 
ago during the Tokyo Round trade 
negotiations. 

The United States had a $13.4 bil- 
lion trade deficit in June, second only 
to the $13.8 deficit registered in July 
1984. More than $4.5 billion of the lat- 
est figure was contributed by Japan, 
which increased June car exports by 
37 percent. The strong dollar, still 
overvalued despite a 12 percent drop 
since February, is one factor in hold- 
ing back American exports. Japa- 
nese obstacles are another. Last 
week’s plan attempts to address 
some of them by simplifying quality 
and safety standards for foreign 
goods and providing for more pur- 
chases and promotion of such goods 
by the Government. The full effect of 
the measures is not expected to be 
felt for three years. With only lim- 
ited immediate relief in prospect. 
Congress seemed little disposed to 
heed an appeal from Prime Minister 
Yasuhiro Nakasone not to pass pro- 
tectionist legislation. 


Retaliation in 
El Salvador? 


When four United States marines, 
two American businessmen and 
seven other people were gunned 
down in San Salvador while sitting at 
an outdoor cafe. President Reagan 
swore vengeance. Last week. De- 
fense Secretary Caspar W. Weinber- 
ger said the Salvadoran Army had 
delivered — killing or capturing "a 
number of people” believed to be re- 
sponsible. 

But other American officials and 
the Salvadoran Army were not so 
sure. They confirmed that two weeks 
after the initial June 19 incident 
there had been a successful opera- 
tion against the Central American 
Revolutionary Workers' Party, the 
group that had claimed responsibil- 
ity for the killings. Twenty-one guer- 
rillas, including two commanders, 
were reported killed, 40 wounded and 
nine captured. It was a major defeat 
for the rebel organization, according 
to Edward P. Djerejian, a White 
House spokesman. But a Salvadoran 
Army spokesman said, “it is not ac- 
curate to say we have captured the 
terrorists involved in the (marine) 
killings.” A Defense Department 
spokesman "clarified” Mr. Weinber- 
ger's remarks, made during a radio 
interview. The spokesman said the 
Secretary had not meant that the 
Salvadoran Army had found the ac- 
tual killers. 

In any event, the Salvadoran 
spokesman .said the army had re- 
ceived intelligence help from the 
United States, which, from bases in 
Honduras, frequently sends surveil- 
lance aircraft over areas where 
there is rebel activity. 
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Are Things Looser in the 
Eastern Bloc? Yes and No 


By MICHAEL T. KAUFMAN 


WARSAW — As officials of the United States, 
the Soviet Union and 33 other countries gathered 
last week to mark the I Oth anniversary of the 
Helsinki accords on East-West cooperation. 
Eastern Europeans were assessing the extent to 
which the declaration had altered their lives. The 
effects of the accords, which tied together ideas 
about security, access to capital and technology 
and human rights and humanitarian objectives, 
have varied widely, of course. For Solidarity 
union activists returned to Polish prisons, or for 
members of the harassed Turkish minority in 
Bulgaria, implementation of the human rights 
provisions has clearly been flawed. For most of 
Eastern Europe, the anticipated flow of Western 
credits and technology has not materialized. 

The disappointments and failed expectations 
are real, but there has also been widespread 
recognition that the Helsinki process, as it is 
called, has become the dominant structure for 
bridging divisions that go back 40 years to the 
East-West agreements at Yalta and Potsdam. A 
virtually nonstop flow of debate has been set in 
motion — at the Stockholm conference on se- 
curity and disarmament, the Madrid and Ottawa 
conferences on human rights and, notably, the 
exchanges of information on troop movements. 

Linkages are increasingly acknowledged be- 
tween the three parts of the agreement dealing 
with security, human rights and economic and 
technolgical issues. Tradeoffs have been estab- 


lished. Hungary, for example, understands that 
Western investments are more likely to increase 
as human rights conditions improve. 

Governments in Poland and Bulgaria insist 
that tbe prohibition on intervention in internal af- 
fairs must take .precedence over the call for re- 
spect for fundamental freedoms. But East Euro- 
pean officials privately acknowledge that eco- 
nomic development has become closely tied to 
human rights. Some of them predict that the pos- 
sibilities for tradeoffs will grow as Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev, the new Soviet leader, presses for 
economic modernization. 


Roller Coaster Ride 


For dissidents, Helsinki provides a rallying 
theme and a measuring rod. For example, Adam 
Michnik, the jailed Polish historian and Soli- 
darity theoretician, says- the accords should be 
the basis for an all-Europe conference on politi- 
cal * prisoners. In Czechoslovakia, dissidents 
monitoring compliance with the accords have 
been harassed and dismissed from jobs. 

In their evaluation. East Europeans start from 
differing levels of liberty. Ten years ago, Poles 
already had considerable religious freedom; 
Czechoslovaks and Rumanians still do not. The 
extent to which relaxations reflected interna- 
tional pressures or internal developments, such 
as the rise of Solidarity in 1980, is arguable. And 
in some states the progress has been irregular. 

Most of Eastern Europe has experienced a 
roller coaster ride in terms of Western trade and 
foreign debt. Led by Poland, they obtained large 


Western loans to finance export-oriented produc- 
tion that was to generate profits to repay credi- 
tors. But recession shrank Western markets and 
rising interest rates, inefficiency and bureau- 
cratic stolidity compounded their difficulties. 
Most of these countries have sought debt resche- 
duling and new credits and are imposing aus- 
terity to try to reduce trade deficits. 

They have also been hit by the drying up of 
relatively cheap Soviet oil supplies. Moscow is 
* raising prices, effectively demanding hard cur- 
rency. It is also demanding quality goods such as 
Hungarian shoes that are now sold mainly in Ital- 
ian or American markets. Drawing Easters Eu- 
rope into closer economic integration could even- 
tually reduce Western leverage on human rights- 

On rights issues, most Eastern Europe coun- 
tries have eased restrictions on emigration for 
people with families abroad. Issuance of pass- 
ports for travel has Increased, although some- 
times in fits and starts. Working conditions for 
Western journalists have generally improved. 
But conditions vary widely from country to coun- 
try. A brief rundown follows: 

Country by Country 

Bulgaria. The campaign to assimilate ethnic 
Turks represents a new low in rights violations. 
Western diplomats say. Entire villages have 
been sealed off by troops, who reportedly have 
forced Turkish men to take Slavic names and 
sought to forbid ritual orcumciston. Diplomats 
and journalists have been barred at gunpoint 
from them areas. Witnesses who fled report mur- 
ders and rapes of Turkish residents. Leading eth- 
nic Turks are said to be imprisoned at Belene on 
a Danube river island. The Roman Catholic 
Church is not recognized. When Franz Cardinal 
Koenig of Vienna visited Sofia, he could not meet 
privately with Bulgarian Catholics. 

Cz ech o slo vakia. Compliance with Helsinki is 
monitored by two small groups. Charter 77 and 
the Committee for the Defense of the Unjustly 
Accused. Western European diplomats say they 
have been harassed with 48-hour detentions, 
searches and surveillance. In November, the 
monitors listed 22 people in jail for rights activi- 
ties and 56 facing similar charges. Priests and 
pastors must obtain licenses. Religious orders 
are outlawed. Seven men believed to be Francis- 
cans were charged last fall with "obstructing 
state supervision” of religion. Printing and dis- 
tribution of religious material is closely super- 
vised. There were arrests recently for smuggling 
Bibles from Poland. 

East Germany. The West German-based Inter- 
national Society for Human Rights says die num- 
ber of political prisoners across the border in- 
creased by 1,000 in the last year, to 7,000. Another 
rights organization, the 13th of August Group, 
says the total is 10,000. Some religious restric- 
tions have been eased. Christian Scientists were 
permitted to Import religious literature and a 
Mormon temple opened in Frieburg. Lutheran 
deaconesses, or nuns, working with ill and handi- 
capped people obtained pension rights. Erich Ho- 
necker, the state and party chief, met with Jo- 
hannes Hera pel, the senior Evangelical bishop, to 
reaffirm equal treatment for believers. Travel to 
the West is limited to mainly elderly people. 

Hungrey. In the spring parliamentary elec- 
tions, two candidates competed for each seat. 
Dissident intellectuals are kept under selective 
snrveUiancie.. They complain about, uncertain 
Emits 'of free'expressftih and inhibiting self-cen- 
sorship. Foreign travel is relatively -easy. Rela- 
tions with Catholics are smooth, although au- 
thorities have reportedly withheld endorsements 
of Vatican replacements for retirng bishops. 

Rumania. All meetings and discussions are 
closely controlled. Woukl-be emigres often lose 
their apartments and reportedly must pay fees to 
leave. Fourteen separate churches are officially 
recognized, but religious expression is limited. 
Ethnic Hungarians complain of discrimnation 
and abuse of their language rights. The posses- 
sion of birth control devices is illegal. 

P o la nd. Freedom of religion and expression 
are the most developed of the region. More than 
1,000 churches have been built since 1975. Sunday 
masses are broadcast. Discussions in newspa- 
pers are relatively open. Underground books, 
magazines and videotapes circulate. Ninety-five 
percent of the applicants for passports get them. 
Progress on human rights was Interrupted by 
martial law in 1982 and the outlawing of Solidari- 
ty. All political prisoners were granted amnesty 
last year, but the Government says 220 are now 
detained. Academic freedom has been curbed. 
Press attacks on the church have increased. Four 
secret policemen were convicted in the murder of 
a pro-Solidarity priest. Parliamentary elections 
with limited choices are planned. 


The BBC Cancels a Documentary on Irish Terrorism 


Sinn Fein Is Seated 
But Hardly Listened To 


By JO THOMAS 


LONDON — A storm erupted here last week 
over a decision by the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, under Government pressure, not to air 
a television documentary featuring a man al- 
leged to be the chief of staff of the Irish Republi- 
can Army. The uproar highlights a contradiction 
that perplexes all sides in Northern Ireland. 

The film that was cancelled reportedly shows 
how Martin McGuinness lives and what he feels 
as well as what he has to say. Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher and the Home Secretary 
Leon Brittan objected that it would give a plat- 
form to terrorism, inspire Mr. McGuinn ess's fol- 
lowers and terrify ordinary citizens. 

But although membership in the I.R.A. is out- 
lawed, membership in its political wing, Sinn 
Fein, is not. And Mr. McGuinness. as a Sinn Fein 
leader, was elected to the Northern Ireland As- 
sembly in 1982 — and has appeared on B.B.C. 
broadcasts in the province, albeit questioned 
harshly or interrupted by his interviewer. 

The BBC is state-owned but traditionally free 
from Government interference except in North- 
ern Ireland, where a great outcry occurs anytime 
there is an interview with the I.R.A. Aside from 
raising anew the question of Government censor- 
ship. the affair furnished a fresh example of the 
Government’s difficulties in trying to deal with 
the legal as well as illegal republican challenges 
to British rule. 

Politicians who .represent the pro-British 
Protestant majority in the province want the 
Government to ban Sinn Fein. The Government 


has refused, contending this would leave republi- 
cans, who already think force is necessary to 
achieve a united Ireland, no peaceful alternative. 
All the same, British -officials will neither meet 
elected Sinn Fein officials nor allow their leaders 
into the rest of the United Kingdom, except .for 
Gerry Adams, a Member of Parliament. He is 
free to take his seat but he never has. 

Until three years ago, the argument was 
largely theoretical. Republicans, who don’t feel 
the six Ulster counties should be part of the 
United Kingdom and want them joined to Ire- 
land, did not run for office, or, after their suc- 
cesses in the Northern Ireland Assembly elec- 
tions in 1982, did not take their seats. It was not 
until May, when Sinn Fein took 59 seats in the 
province's local councils, that the complications 
of the situation became apparent. 

Moderation and Terrorism 



"If Unionists allow a normalization of Siim 
Fein to take place in the council chambers," Jim 
Allister, the chief whip of the Rev. Ian Paisley’s 
Democratic Unionist Party, warned after the 
elections, "the next step will be the Government 
sitting down with them.” His party and the larger 
Official Unionist Party announced a pact to 
“smash" and "silence” Sinn Fein. 

Ten of the 59 new Sinn Fein councilors, as the 
press was quick to point out, have served a total 
of more than 100 years in prison for possession of 
firearms or explosives or attempted murder. But 
in the council chambers, their behavior has been 
moderate. Outside, the I.R.A. has continued its 
attacks on the police and army and stepped up its . 
bombing campaign, recently hitting government 


buildings and a hotel in 
downtown Belfast for the 
first time In several 
years. 

Douglas Hurd, the 
Northern Ireland Secre- 
tary in Mrs. Thatcher’s 
Government, has told 
the Unionists they should 
try to outwit, outmaneu- 
vidw pMterm ver and outvote Sinn 
Martin McGuinness Fein in the councils. But 
in Omagh, a miscalcula- 
tion by the Paisleyites 
allowed the election of Seamus Kerr as the first 
Sinn Fein chairman in the province. When Mr 
Kerr made his opening speech in Irish, be did so 
to ones of ‘No Pope here. You want your throat 
cut, Kerr.” In Magherafelt, where a Sinn Fein 
vice-chairman was elected, one Unionist sprayed 
air freshener each time the nationalists tried to 
speak, and another played, “The Sash ” the 
Orangemen’s anthem, on his cassette tane m. 

vice-chairman ro£ to 
s f ea ^ '^ hen vice-chairman raised a 
clenched fist and shouted "Victory is ours ” all 
but two of the 15 councilors joined in a brawl that 
took the police 30 minuted to stop. iTeS,^ 
wtere Ute Unionists failed to agnSe to ban sS 
Fein from the members’ room and parking to 
Owiralor Rhonda Paisley, Mr. 
tei^rtew a toy trumpet to disrupt a Sinn Feta 

In Down Council, Sinn Fein sueeestad 
Uruon Jack should not be flown ouSdl^l^ 
cil ofices. Said Mrs. Geraldine Ritchie a Sinn 
Fein councilor from Downpatrick: 
flag, a symbol of oppresshk” Mrs. Etta&SP 
a Democratic Unionist councito 
Jackoutofberhandteg.S^rt'o^^ 
in front of her and demanded tStMR 1 
arrested for sedition. When Mrs 
to sit down, the police escorSi h 
chamber. Her cleEchS tESJ^*** ** 
“We win never surrender to 
never, never.” Never, 
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Prime Minister Is Proving a More Flexible Leader Than His Mother 

Gandhi Reaches Out to 
The Sikhs — and Unity 


By STEVEN R. WEISMAN 


_• NEW DELHI — “Some kind of a dream of unity has 
occu pied the mind of India since the dawn of dvilzation.” 
wrote Jawaharlal Nehru, the country’s first Prime 
Minister. In receftt years, nothing has jeopardized that 
droaromaro than the confrontation with members of the 
akh religious sect, agitating for greater autonomy in the 
strategically vital farming state of the Punjab. The Sikh 
crisis led to the assassination last year of Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi, Nehru's daughter, and threatened to 
transform Punjab into a permanently wounded region 
comparable to Northern Ireland. 

Now an accord between Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi and moderate Sikh leaders, negotiated 10 days 
ago, has produced hope of an end to the cycle of revenge 
and turmoil that has cost thousands of lives and spread 
fear of terroris m here and abroad. 

Both Mr. Gandhi and Sikh leaders have won praise 
for their willingness to compromise. An angry minority 
of militants vowed last week to continue their agitation, 
and some of them clashed violently with supporters of 
Ihe pact outside the Golden Temple at Amritsar, the 
Sikhs' holiest shrine. In New Delhi, the murder of a 
member of Parliament last week was thought by many to 
have been committed by Sikh terrorists. But most indica- 
tions were that the accord was winning broad acceptance 
among the country’s 14 million Sikhs. 

Perhaps moire striking has been a sense among 
many in India that the new spirit of accommodation 
could strengthen democratic institutions and encourage 
efforts to address other regional and ethnic disputes. 
“Democracy cannot function without compromise,” said 
Nirmal Mukarji, a political scientist at the Center for 
Policy Research. "With every success of this kind, 


democracy in India becomes solidified all the more.” 

Some Indian politicians wonder ■ whether Mr. 
Gandhi's willingness to compromise with Sikhs may en- 
courage more demands by other dissident groups. But 
most, politicians, columnists and commentators have 
praised the Prime Minister for showing more flexibility 
than his mother did. This has surprised many skeptics 
because during the December election, Mr. Gandhi used 
one of his mother's tactics: whipping up sentiment 
.against throats to unity. He repeatedly appealed for 
votes by asserting that only he and the ruling Congress-I 
Party could prevent India's imminent dissolution. 

Now Mr. Gandhi’s aides and allies have redoubled 
efforts to resolve particular caste and religious conflicts 
that have recently turned the western state of Gujarat 
into a kind of war zone. More than 250 people have died in 
fighting there in the last five months. In addition, offi- 
cials say they may be close to an accord in Assam, the 
northeastern state, where a thousand died in Hindu at- 
tacks on Moslems in 1983. 

A History of Violence 

The subcontinent has long been plagued by warfare 
and violence. The British decision to partition it into 
India, predominantly Hindu, and Pakistan, predomi- 
nantly Moslem, in 1947 led to the uprooting of millions of 
families and the slaughter of hundreds of thousands. In 
1971, war erupted again and East Pakistan broke away 
from West Pakistan, becoming Bangladesh. 

Since independence, India itself has beat beset by 
dissent and rebellion. Mrs. Gandhi placated one seces- 
sionist movement in the southern state of Tamil Nadu by 
promising not to force the people to adopt Hindi as a na- 
tional language. In Kashmir, she went so Far as to sign a 
compact assuring that a popular Moslem leader could re- 
turn from exile to serve as Chief Minister. But Mrs. 


Gandhi failed to quell violent Insurgencies in the north- 
eastern states, and the area remains highly troubled. 

Until the 1960's, India was kept together not only by 
its Constitution but also by the remarkable support com- 
manded by the Congress Party. Opposition parties began 
taking control of the states two decades ago. creating 
friction with the Prime Minister. Today these parties, 
draw most of their support in states like West Bengal, 
Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka, whose leadership now 
forms the principal opposition to Mr. Gandhi. 

Prime Minister Nehru spoke often of India's “fissi- 
parous tendencies, ” its built-in pressure to split apart. 
But many historians point out that in 5,000 years of rich 
and turbulent history there actually never was a period 
when the subcontinent was unified until the British Em- 
pire. Nehru's “dream'' of one India, these historians say, 
existed mostly in his own mind. Even so, Nehru managed 
to impart that vision to his countrymen, and today it 
serves as an element of political reality in India. 

But there are other elements. Fifteen official lan- 
guages and more than a thousand dialects make com- 
munication difficult. Divisions are also fostered by caste, 
regional and religious differences. Although overwhelm- 
ingly Hindu, the country still has one of the world’s larg- 
est Moslem populations. 

India's enormous economic progress also has 
brought its strains. Mr. Gandhi has traced much of to- 
day’s violence to “trying to do things in maybe 30 or 50 
years that other countries have taken hundreds of years 
to do.” In recent years, India has attempted to redress 
economic imbalances by pouring more investment into 
backward areas. This has brought discord as the poor 
scramble for scarce jobs. Some 50 million people remain 
in primitive tribes in the central forest and hill country, 
where hydroelectric plants, coal mines and steel mills 
are planned. Many of these projects have been stopped 
by tribespeople, angry at not sharing in the wealth. 

But experts agree that without further economic 
development. India cannot address the problems of dis- 
unity. The lesson of the Punjab seems to have been the 
one that Nehru recognized from the beginning. As 
George Verghese, editor of the Indian Express, puts it: 
“India's unity rests on the recognition and acceptance of 
its diversity. But that unity can only be preserved by 
bringing change, modernization and social justice to 
India." 
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Joseph Cardinal Ratzinger (right) with John Cardinal 
O'Connor, the Archbishop of New York, In Rome In May. 
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Sikh militants demonstrating at the Golden 
Temple in Amritsar last week against peace 
accord signed with Indian Government. 


The President’s First and Perhaps Biggest Test: the Economy 


In Peru, a New Personality Attracts a Cult 


By ALAN RIDING 


LIMA, Pern — After learning to live with economic 
collapse, social decay and political violence, Peruvians 
are adjusting to the novelty of a 36-year-old President 
with tl» mandate.popularity and determination to prove 
that the country can be governed. 

Beginning with Ms inaugural address last week, 
Alan Garda P6rez has rapidly filled the vacuum of lead- 
ership through which the country had been drifting under 
bis weiMntentkned but ineffectual predecessor, Fer- 
nando Belaunde Terry. With his self-confidence and 
idealism still unbruised by the frustrations of day-to-day 
government, Mr. Garcia offered daring and even radical 
solutions to seemingly insoluble problems. “The way 
we’re going now,” he said, “if we don’t take decisions, . 
the consequences will be worse.” 

Such is Peru’s deteriorated state that he took action 
on several fronts simultaneously — the economy, terror- 
ism, narcotics traffic, corruption and arms spending. His 
effectiveness will take time to measure, but a new mood 
is already apparent 

Significantly, the change came about democratical- 
ly. Tbe red-and-white presidential sash passed from one 
free l y elected leader to another for the first time since 
1912. Mr. Garda’s American Popular Revolutionary Al- 
liance, having been previously blocked by electoral fraud 
and coups -d'&at, was allowed to take office for the first 
time since it was founded in 1924. 

Far the moment, attention is concentrated less on 
the system than on the man. A tall, striking figure, Mr. 
Garcia wan mare votes in the April 14 election than eight ■ 
other candidates combined. His party controls Congress, 
and his popularity is immense. In naming his Cabinet, he 
made it dear that be would concentrate power in his own 
hands. He describes himself as a social democrat, but in 
practical terms he has acted like a populist. 

- With per capita income down to 1965 levels, two out 
nf three workers without full-time jobs, the annual infla- 
tion rate approaching 200 percent and 1475 million of In- 
terest in arrears on the $14 billion foreign debt, the new 
President's first priority is the economy. 

... He bqjpnby announcing that Peru would limit for- 
eign debt payments to 10 percent of export earnings tor 
the next 12 months — around $300 million — and would 
not apply any austerity program designed by the Interna- 
tional Monetary Ftind. He also instituted an emergency 
program to double minimum wages, freeze the price of 
faesiegoods, tighten exchange controls and raise gasoline 
prices to increase Government revenues. “We have to 
defuse the economic -time bomb that we inherited, *’ he 
expiaiiied. 

But outside the. country, the question being asked 
was whether be had primed the foreign debt “bomb" that 
has been Hrkfog in the region for the last three years. In 
reality, he is offering to pay about twice as much as the 
BeUttireje Government paid in the last 12 months. But if 
he can link debt-payments to. export levels, and restruo 
turp the debt without LM.F. involvement, Peru may set a 
precedent tor larger debtor nations such as Brazil and 
Mexico. Fearing big losses, foreign creditors immedi- 
ately objected to Ms challengeto traditional debt rules. 

'.W31h.six other Lathi American Presidents seated on 


the platform as he read Ms inaugural address, Mr. 
Garda made no secret of his intention to play a role in re- 
gional affairs. He called for greater Latin American 
unity in dealing with the United States (“the richest and 
' most imperialist nation .on earth”). And showing sympa- 
thy tor Nicaragua, he offered support to the Central 
American peace efforts of the countries known as the 
Contadora group. 

Talking; to Terrorists 

Even more important, he called for an end to the re- 
gional arms race. Peru has dedicated more than one- 
fourth of its budget to its armed forces, so Mr. Garcia has 
a powerful domestic reason for this initiative. But he also 
knows it will not be acceptable at home unless Peru’s 
neighbors also cut back. Asa token of his seriousness, be 
announced that Peru would cancel part of its order for 26 
French Mirage-2000 fighter planes. 

Given the continuing political weight of the armed 
forces, which last governed from 1968 to 1980, President 
Garcia was no less bold in his approach to the issue of ter- 
rorism created principally by the Maoist-inspired Shin- 
ing Path movement over the last five years. He pledged 


“to apply the law” against the rebels, but he also an- 
nounced formation of a peace commission to analyze 
which political prisoners could be freed and to Initiate "a 
dialogue" with extreme leftists in hopes of pacifying the 
country. 

Because of a widspread feeling that Peru suffered 
from a process of moral decay under President Bela- 
tinde, there was immediate applause for Mr. Garcila's 
plan to reorganize and clean up the police and to throw 
courrupt former officials into jail. 

In a move certain to be welcomed in Washington, he 
also declared war on narctics traffickers who ship coca 
paste from Peru for transformation into cocaine in neigh- 
bouring Colombia and subsequent smuggling into the 
United States. “We cannot be known in the world as ex- 
porters of poison, ” Mr. Garcia said. 

In matching the country's expectations with an am- 
bitious agenda that covers everything from infant mor- 
tality to industrial output, the new President has pledged 
to transform Peru over the next five years. And, with the 
alternatives of another military coup or a leftist takeover 
clearly unappealing, most Peruvians seemed more than 
willing to let him try. 


S'* : 



Presides! Alan Garda ptrez in a shantytown In Lima last weekend. 
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With the 
Pope’s Ear 


By E.J. DIONNE Jr. 


ROME — Except perhaps for Pope John Paul II, no 
one in the Vatican arouses as much passionate argument 
as Joseph Cardinal Ratzinger, a West German theolo- 
gian who is the head of the Congregation for the Doctrine 
of the Faith. Cardinal Ratzinger is charged with enforc- 
ing Roman Catholic orthodoxy, which means correcting 
what he sees as erroneous interpretations of church doc- 
trine and occasionally punishing those who stray from 
the true faith. 

He is best known for the order silencing Father Leon- 
ardo Boff, the Brazilian champion of liberation theology. 
The cardinal argues that in some versions, liberation the- 
ology is based on dangerous Marxist concepts such as 
“class struggle” and is ultimately harmful to the poor. 
John Paul had Cardinal Ratzinger’s ideas on liberation 
theology very much in mind when he visited South Amer- 
ica earfy this year. 

This week, the Pope leaves for Africa, a continent on 
which the cardinal's . views are equally clear. Some 
Catholic theologians have been struggling to attract fol- 
lowers there by integrating African traditions with Chris- 
tianity to create an “African theology.” But Cardinal 
Ratzinger argues that synthesizing African faiths with 
Catholicism might end up deforming the church’s mes- 
sage. A specific “African theology,” he says, is “more a 
hope than a reality." 

Cardinal Ratzinger’s job would be important under 
any circumstances but he and John Paul have made it 
more so. The Pope sees as one of his main tasks restoring 
traditional dogma after a period of experimentation. 
Cardinal Ratzinger has taken this on with enthusiasm. 
Often appearing shy in public, he is supremely self-confi- 
dent. his associates say, and ready to do battle with those 
who disagree with the Pope. The son of a policeman and a 
hotel cook, he was born a small Bavarian town 58 years 
ago and became prominent as a professor and as Arch- 
bishop of Munich. Friends say his self-deprecating sense 
of humor— he once said that Father Boff had studied too 
much German theology — belies bis tough-guy image. 

The Rev. David Tracy, a liberal Catholic theologian 
at the University of Chicago, describes the cardinal as ”a 
strong person who also has a strong intellectual posi- 
tion." He often uses it to serve as a lightning rod, absorb- 
ing criticism that might otherwise be aimed at the Pope. 
Thus Cardinal Ratzinger often says sharp things that 
John Paul might find impolitic. 

A Gloomy View 

He has risked new attacks with the publication of an 
outspoken book, “Report on the Faith, ” a gloomy look at 
tbe 20 years siqce the Second Vatican Council. “We ex- 
pected a leap forward," he says, "and in fact we found 
ourselves confronted by a progressive process of deca- 
dence, which developed in large part under a presumed 
‘spirit of the Council,’ and in this way discredited it.” 

Liberals, he said, have become as intolerant as some 
conservatives, falling into a “dangerous new triumphal- 
ism.” The troubles of last 20 years were not due to the 
“real” council, he argues, "but to the unleashing inside 
the church of latent, aggressive, centrifugal forces — 
perhaps irresponsible or perhaps simply naive — of an 
easy optimism, of an emphasis on modernity.” Like 
many conservatives, Cardinal Ratzinger lays the blame 
on a "new” class. "Outside the church,” he said, there 
was “the impact of the cultural revolution, the rise of the 
middle and upper class” with its “liberal-radical ideol- 
ogy of an individualistic, rationalistic, hedonistic charac- 
ter.” Not surprisingly, he takes a dim view of married 
priests, birth control and the women’s movement. 

Such strong views provoke strong responses. The 
British Dominican monthly,- “New Blackfriars.” re- 
cently devoted an entire issue to a critique of Cardinal 
Ratzinger. The Rev. Fergus Kerr, of the Dominican 
House of Studies at Oxford University, said the cardinal 
held what he called a traditional Vatican view of the 
church “drowning under hostile seas." He added: “Car- 
dinal Ratzinger’s alarmist and lurid diagnosis of the 
church's postconciliar diseases is a relatively innocuous 
example of this long, boring tradition of hyped-up, panic- 
mongeririg hyperbole." 

The cardinal's critics accuse him of closing off de- 
bate on questions about which there are still vast differ- 
ences of opinion inside the church. “The problem for 
many of us is that Cardinal Ratzinger seems to be con- 
ducting a campaign to impose a particular theology upon 
the universal church and upon all theologians,'’ said Fa- 
ther Tracy at the University of Chicago. “It won’t work.” 

But Father Thomas Herron, an American who works 
for the cardinal, argues that he has enlarged the debate. 
“Before, if you were against liberation theology, they 
said you were against poor people," he said. “Now we 
can discuss it openly and ask if it actually helps tbe 
poor." Given the controversial and pessimistic nature of 
the cardinal’s views, the chief Vatican spokesman, Joa- 
quin Navarro Vails, is careful to say that “Cardinal Ratz- 
inger's book was written by Cardinal Ratzinger, not the 
Pope.” Bui, Mr. Navarro added, “Cardinal Ratzinger is 
close to the Pope. “That is clear.” 
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Philadelphia 
Fire Blamed 
On Police 

By everyone’s reckoning, it was 
one of the worst fires in Philadel- 
phia's history. But what caused the 
fast-moving blaze that gutted 61 
houses in a mostly black neighbor- 
hood last May? Was it the bomb 
dropped by the police on the house 
occupied by the radical group Move? 
Or was it touched off, as some city of- 
ficials speculated at the time, by the 
cult members themselves? 

Last week, the Philadelphia Fire 
Marsha] reported that responsibility 
for the fire, which killed 11 Move 
members and left 270 people home- 
less, lay with the police. The bomb, a 
4.5-pound cluster of mining explo- 
sives tossed from a helicopter at the 
group's rooftop bunker, ignited a 
container of flammable liquid on the 



United Press International 


Foundations being prepared last 
week for new bouses in Philadelphia 
to replace those d estr o yed by Are. 


roof of the bouse, according to a 
statement by the marshal. It was 
dropped after a daylong siege in 
which the police fired an estimated 
10,000 rounds in an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to evict the Move members. 

A spokesman for Mayor W. Wilson 
Goode said he would have no im- 
mediate comment because a special 
commission that he had appointed 
had not yet concluded its inquiry. 
That commission will no doubt want 
to hear from three firefighters, who 
in a recent interview with The Phila- 
delphia Inquirer said that members 
of Move did not, as department offi- 
cials have claimed, keep them 
pinned down with gunfire as the 
blaze spread. Investigators have 
been told by one of the two surviving 
cult members that police gunfire 
prevented others from escaping 
from the burning house. The Justice 
Department will also be wanting to 
talk to the firefighters ; a Federal in- 
quiry into the Move fire is to be an- 
nounced this week, officials said. 

Manville Offer to 
Asbestos Victims 

Nearly three years ago, the Man- 
ville Corporation, once the world’s 
largest asbestos producer, filed for 
bankruptcy. The purpose was to pro- 
tea itself from billions of dollars in 
claims from thousands of worker- 
switfa asbestos-related health prob- 
lems while settlements were worked 
out. Last week, it seemed that the 
tactic, novel for a solvent company, 
had backfired. 

. . Following a plan negotiated by 
Leon Silverman, a lawyer appointed 
by the bankruptcy court, the com- 
pany offered victims $2.5 billion 
through a fund that would tap much 
of Manville’s earnings for the next 25 
years. Shareholders would contrib- 
ute by surrendering half the value of 
their stock. "The company could 
have dealt with each claim, year by 
year, instead of accelerating all 
claims and wiping out the stockhold- 
ers," said one legal expert who de- 
clined to be identified of the bank- 
ruptcy strategy. 

Said Curtis B. Linke, a company 
spokesman: “(The offer) will have 
an adverse effect but there is only so 
much money and a tot of constituen- 
cies must be satisfied. Consider the 
alternative of perhaps the stockhold- 
ers ending up with zero." 

Asbestos, a fiber widely used in 
construction, appliances and other 
products and ships built in World 
War II, causes various debilitating 
and sometimes fatal lung diseases 
including cancer, which often take 20 
years to develop. By August 1982, 
more than 16,000 lawsuits had been 
brought against Manville. The com- 
pany expected more than 60.000 ac- 
tions, many from shipyard workers. 
Last week’s offer, said to be the larg- 


est health-related settlement pro- 
posal ever made by an American 
company, will be put before stock- 
holders, unsecured creditors, code- 
fendents and claimants for approval. 

Coming Soon: 
Treasury III 

Early next month, the House Ways 
and Means Committee and Adminis- 
tration officials will closet them-, 
selves to cl raft a tax revision bill to 
present to the House. Whether the 
Senate will art this year is an open 
question. More to the point, so is how 
much the measure will look like the 
one President Reagan proposed. 

Last week. Representative Dan 
Rostenkowski, the Illinois Democrat 
whom the Administration is hanking 
on for a tax bill, expressed his own 
view of how a plan should look, more ■ 
openly than he has so for. He also 
said why be considers "reform" 
pressing. The reasons are very dif- 
ferent from Mr. Reagan’s. "One day 
soon,” the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee told the National 
Press Club, “we’re going to raise 
taxes." And when the day comes, he 
added, the country will need "a new 
tax code that gives us the revalue - 
base to do it without hitting anyone 
or any business unfairly." 

Mr. Rostenkowski early on was 
among those who said the Presi- 
dent’s proposals for changing the in- 
come tax system were, as he put it 
last week, “far too generous" to 
wealthy Americans. In the course of 
two months of bearings, which ended 
last week, the Administration ac- 
knowledged that upper-income tax- 
payers would save thousands of dol- 
lars-a year, mostly because the top 
tax rate would come down to 35 per- 
cent from 50 percent. But it has in- 
sisted that the lower rate is crucial to 
economic growth. ' 

Growth Is a goal in which the Re- 
publican minority on the Ways and 
Means Committee concurs. They 
went public last week too with their 
view of appropriate means. Again, 
the differences with key elements of 
the White House plan were signfi- 
cant. Like Mr. Rostenkowski, they 
called the President’s proposal to re- 
peals the deduction forstate andiocal 
taxes "negotiatiable.” But while the 
Democratic chairman questioned 
the need for some tax breaks the Ad- 
ministration would keep, the Repub- 
licans chastized the Administration 
for removing so many. 

Severing an 
Iranian Link 

Federal law enforcement officials 
said the arrest last week of six peo- 
ple, including an Army lieutentant 
colonel, for plotting to smuggle more 
than $75 million in sophisticated mis- 
siles and weapons to Iran illustrated 
the Middle Eastern country’s in- 
creased aggressiveness in seeking 
American arms for its war with 
Iraq. The case, the latest In a series 
involving illegal arms ships to Iran, 
also seemed to illustrate what other 
recent spy cases have: the profit mo- 
tive can be more powerful than patri- 
otism. 

The scheme was discovered in 
March, the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation said, when Charles St. Clair, 
a Californian who is believed to have 
left the country, offered a list of 
weapons to be shipped to Iran via 
Europe or North Africa to an under- 
cover agent. Mr. St. Clair worked 
with Paul Sjeklocha, a California 
military science writer. 

The F.B.l. said Mr. Sjeklocha told 
the agent that “he had been dealing 
arms with Iran for the.last two years 
and sold them enough arms to net be- 
tween $6 and $8 million dollars.” On 
the transactions in question, includ- 
ing F-4 jet engines, antitank TOW 
missiles and Harpoon missiles, he 
planned a 200 percent to 300 percent 
markup. 

The role of Lieut. Col. Wayne G. 
Gillespie, who worked at the Penta- 
gon in the Army Materiel Command 
and held top secret clearances, was 
to advise the smugglers on the TOW 
missiles technical capabilities. The 
F.B.L, which is also investigating 
Mr. Gillespie’s previous dealings 
with Mr. Sjeklocha, said Mr. Gilles- 
pie wanted to become involved in 
"international arms sales" ami 
"earn some money.” 


Caroline Rand Herron, 
Michael Wright 
and Katherine Roberts 


Verbatim: Unfinished Business 


‘Sadly, the 20th anniversary of Medicare and Medicaid is 
only a bittersweet occasion. The sweet side is the 
recognition that Medicare and Medicaid have provided 
essential health care to millions of poor, disabled and 
elderly. The bitter side is the unfinished agenda: nearly 30 
million elderly Americans who remain uninsured against 
expensive long-term care, and 20 to 30 million Americans 
who remain completely uninsured/ 

Representative Edward R. Roybal 

Democrat of California, chairman of the Select Committee on Aging 


Budget Politics Isn’t All That Separates the Capitol and the White House 


Republican Family Feud 
Deepens As 1986 Looms 


By STEVEN V. ROBERTS 


WASHINGTON — Representative William H. 
Gray 3d, chairman of the House Budget Commit- 
tee, was asked last week about ihe feud between 
the Republicans in the Senate and the Republi- 
cans in the White House over budget policy. “In 
North Philadelphia,” the Democrat answered 
with a laugh, “we learn you don’t get involved in 
somebody’s else’s fight. You might get shot" 

- The clash between the Reagan Administration 
and the Republican Senators reflects a basic dis- 
agreement grounded in political realities as well 
as economic policy. It illuminates a fact of life 
that grows increasingly important as November 
1986 approaches. Ronald Reagan can never again 
run for the Presidency. But the terms of 22 of the 
53 Republicans in the Senate will be up in 15 
months. Mr. Reagan and the incumbents who are 
running again are operating on different political 
wavelengths. The President is seeking the sup- 
port of history; the Senators are already appeal- 
ing to the voters back home. 

Senator Alan K. Simpson of Wyoming, the 
deputy Republican leader, said that this diver- 
gence of priorities "makes it harder" for the Sen- 
ate leadership to get its troops in line behind Ad- 
ministration policies. Mr. Simpson, who won his 
second term last year, has noticed what he called 
“an acceleration of the primal urge — which is 
reelection for us." He says of his colleagues: 
“They have their own bases to cover.” 

The battle over the 1986 budget was the latest 
and most visible clash between the Administra- 
tion and Republican lawmakers. In February, 
Senator Mark Ahdrews of North Dakota helped 
lead the fight for an emergency farm credit bill, 
which Mr. Reagan then vetoed. Senator Charles 
E. Grassley of Iowa emerged as one of fiercer 
critics of Pentagon spending Increases that Mr. 
Reagan wanted. Senator Mark O. Hatfield of Ore- 
gon led a successful filibuster against one of Mr. 
Reagan’s favorite proposals, which would give 
tiie President increased veto power. Senators 
Charles McC. Mathias of Maryland and- Arlen 
Specter of Pennsylvania provided the key votes 
that killed, the nomination of William Bradford 
Reynolds, Assistant Attorney General for civil 
rights, to be Associate Attorney General. 

The rancor boiled over last week. Republican 
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negotiators, trying to break through the budget 
impasse, had offered a plan with three key de- 
ments: slower increases in Social Security bene- 
fits; a tax cm oil imports, and a pos t ponement of 
legislation that adjusts income tax brackets for 
inflation. The White House rejected the proposal 
on the ground that President Reagan had prom- 
ised during the campaign never to raise taxes or 
reduce Social Security. ' - 


Senator Bob Dole, the majority le ader , Mid 

. Republican Senators were feeling a M 8*aBttfe*l 
of frustration.” Senator Slade Gorton £fWjsp- 
ington added: “I regret to say that thePrKidatf 
has sold us down the river again.!’ By weeirs ena, 
the Republicans had negotiated with the Home 
Democrats a budget plan that purported to cut 
the defitit by $55.5 biffianm the next fiscal year. 
But the wounds will be slow to heaL - 

Thecore of the conflict is a disagre ement ove r 
economic theory. Mr. Gorton, who is running for 
re-election next year, put it this way: “A very 
jaihgtaiitifli number of Republican. Senators re 
gard the budget deficit as the greatest challenge 
facing the country, and fed that the failure to 
deal with it really threatens ecanomic growth. 
They believe that extraordinary actions, no mat- 
ter how unpopular at the moment, should be 
taken to dose the budget gap. But they also be- 
lieve, in Mr. Gorton's words, that is the long run 
“good policy will be good politics,” because 
reducing the deficit will stimulate the economy 
and make voters support Republicans in 1986. 
Good times, they reason, will make people forget 
the pain of higher taxes or lower pensions. 

' But, Senator Gorton noted, "the President and 
,the White House simply do not rank the budget 
deficit that highly” and Mr. Reagan does hot be- 
lieve the country has to "engage in painful activi- 

, ’ties,” such as paying more taxes. That is be- 
cause, he says, the President believ es defici ts 
are not a serious economic threat and continued, 
growth, stimulated by tax reductions, will re- 
solve the problem in any case. 

Changes at the Top 

The disagreement between the Senate Republi- 
cans and the White House has been aggravated 

this year by two changes at the top. The assertive 
Mr. Dole took over as majority leader from retir- 
ing Senator Howard H. Baker Jr., who was more 
accommodating to the White House. And Treas- 
ury Secretary Donald T. Regan, a former Wan 
Street financier with little background in politics, 
switched jobs with White House chief of staff 
James Baker 3d, a seasoned legislative strate- 
gist. The personal chemistry has been explosive. 

When Congress returns in September, the Sen- 
ate is almost certain to defy threats of a Presi- 
dential veto and pass compromise legislation im- 
posing economic sanctions against South Africa. 
Republicans are promoting a bill; strongly op- 
posed in the White House, that mandated retalia- 
tion against Japan for what are considered unfair 
trade practices. The outlook for President Rea- 
gan’s tax revision proposal remains uncertain. 

Mr. Dole said called the President “still the 
best weapon that we (Republicans) have politi- 
cally.” But he also warned that when their judg- 
ments clash “not too many Republican Senators 
will listen to pleas from the White House.” 


Cities Explore Alternatives to ‘Manhattanization' 





i 


By ROBERT LINDSEY 


Long shadows in San Francisco’s 
financial district; 
below, a view of 
down t ow n 
Los Angeles. 



SAN FRANCISCO — While the sky- 
scraper is by no means an endangered 
species, a growing number of City Halls 
are being pressured these days to slow 
or otherwise restrict downtown building 
booms. 

San Francisco’s Board of Supervi- 
sors last month approved a new zoning 
law designed to limit the height and size 
of office towers and to reduce by half the 
projected employment growth down- 
town over the next 15 years. 

Adoption of the plan, came after 
more than a decade of. complaints from 
San Franciscans that their city was 
being "Manhattanized.” Meanwhile, a 
citizens group, protesting that the law 
does not go far enough, has begun gath- 
ering signatures on petitions to place be- 
fore the voters this fall a measure that 
would impose an immediate mora- 
torium on virtually all skyscraper con- 
struction. 

Although no other city has so far 
considered restrictions as stringent as 
San Francisco’s, groups around the 
country are mounting challenges to 
downtown development. The groups 
argue that the unrestricted spread of 
high-rise towers can rob cities of sun- 
light and open space, aggravate traffic, 
parking and bousing problems and 
otherwise reduce the quality of life. 

Philadelphia’s City Council recently 
approved construction of two 60-story of- 
fice structures that will climb 367 feet 
above the statue of WUIiam Penn that 
sits atop the 550-foot City Halt The ap- 
proval came only after an emotional ef- 
fort to halt the project by citizens who 
claimed "Billy Penn's nose” was, by 
long tradition and good sense, the high- 
est that buildings there should rise. 

Proposals to limit construction of of- 
fice towers have also surfaced recently 
in Boston, Dallas and Los Angeles, 
among other cities. 

In New York, officials have weath- 
ered citizen protests over the enormous 
bulk of projects planned for Times 
Square and the site of the New York Coli- 
seum. Public concern that the East Side 
of midterwn Manhattan was becoming 
overloaded with sun-blocking towers has 
led to efforts by the city to shift future 
high-density developments to the west. 
This, in turn, has triggered protests that 
development, while bolstering tax reve- 
nues, could threaten the theater district, ' 
the garment center and other traditional 
West Side hallmarks. 

At the turn of the century, Los An- 
geles enacted a law limiting buildings to 
13 stories, a step largely intended to en- 
courage development of an urban envi- 
ronment different from’ the smokey, 
high-rise-dominated cities of the East. 
After the law was repealed in 1957, a for- 
est of glittering new buildings ranging ■ 
up to 62 stories took root downtown,- 
creating thousands of new office jobs 
and bringing vitality to the once-decay- 
ing sector. But sentiment has surfaced 
recently that perhaps the time has cone 
to turn back the clock and impose limits. 

The booming downtown workforce 
is causing severe traffic and parking 
problems. Some want to impose a mora- 
torium cm high-rises to avert predicted 
downtown traffic “gridlock” if more are 


built. Tbere>re 'esthetic; concents *'as 
well. Some officials want to r estore the 
13-story limit in the old financial district 
because of fears that proposed skyscrap- 
ers will dwarf buildings erected when 
the limit was in effect. 

Israel Stoll man, executive director 
of the American Planning Association, 
said that in many cities there is still 
broad support for construction of new of- 
fice buildings, motivated by a desire to 
stem a loss of jobs to suburban com- 
munities and "to maintain vitality 
downtown.” 

But, he and others say, even in many 
of these cities there have been increas- 
ingly vocal efforts by residents to pro- 
tea their communities from being over- 
run. "There’s more active participation 
by citizens today,” Mr. Stollman said. 
"People were passive before; now they 
want a say." 

Because of their frequently substan- 
tial contributions to candidates for pub- 
lic office, real estate and development 
interests anxious to build more and big- 
ger buildings have considerable sway in 
many cities. For the moment, planners 
say, local politicians are less likely to be 
moved by public opposition to new 
projects than they are by economic con- 
siderations, including the current glut of 
office space in many American cities. 

The Inevitable Towers 

. Some experts say that in most eco- 
nomically healthy metropolitan areas a 
certain amount of high-rise construction 
will occur, in one place or another, re- 
gardless of restrictions. In Washington, 
D.C., for example, buildings taller than 
the United States Capitol have long been 

barred. The result has been a surge of of- 
fice-tower construction in nearby Vir- 
ginia, and with it the congestion that 
often accompanies such high-density 
developments. 

Still, as America shifts increasingly 
to a service-oriented econom y based in 
the cities, and as more middle-class pro- 
fessionals make their homes there, 
many planners say citizens will continue 
asking for a larger voice in the growth 
and shape of their communities. Many 
say it is unlikely that other dties will im- 
pose restrictions as tough as San Fran- 
cisco’s, where a somewhat liberal politi- 
cal climate and a broad public interest 
in preserving the city’s renowned 
charms helped overcome opposition 
from developers. But these experts sus- 
pect that some dties will at least be in- 
spired by San Francisco to tighten tro 

zoning. ” 

According to Dean Maoris, the San 
Francisco planning director, the dtv*s 
approach breaks ground in several 
ways. Besides limiting the numbs' of 
new buildings and setting height limits 
(ranging from 5 to 43 stories, depending 
on location), it preserves 251 architect 
turally important structures from de- 
structiod; establishes innovative leeal 
machinery "to deal with the dtvona 
very intimate basis,” zoning prouertv 

" l hLi2i ^°V _ an d re< * uires developers to 
subsidize community bousing/muirit 
projects, art work and child care fadiT 
ties for those who work in the new bofldl 

"Change is going to occur ** Mr' 
Macris said. “We can’t tatit*/ but^ 
can manage it.” w 
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Business Schools, Japanese Style 



.Company-run, 
they instill 
management 
skills while 
preaching loyalty. 

By SUSAN CHIRA 


Abko. Japan 

H ERE, in the shade of bamboo 
and pines, at a company school 
far from their offices, Hitachi 
Ltd. executives gather to study man* 
agement. In the mornings, they hear 
lectures about Japanese architec- 
ture, American history and the rela- 
tionship, between the Japanese and 
nature. lit the afternoon, they break 
for exercise, standing in slippered 
feet and stretching to the sky. And in 
the evenings, ova* sake and beer, 
they discuss the day's lessons in a 
class called “We Are One/’ 
Management training? 

. Very much so, says . Yasuhiko 
Shigenaga, director of the Hitachi In- 
stitute of Management Development. ! 
Knowledge of Japanese design and 
architecture, he explains, 
manager tailor products to 
tastes. Classes like “We Are One” 
reinforce Japan’s emphasis chi team- j 
work and relationships as the comei- 
- stones of managemen t . And the say- ■ 
fogs of Hitachi's founder that grade 
the wails at the Abiko school provide? 
a corporate identity. T ( 

But perhaps most important, the' 
dassfes ftirfie "students to accept the 
importance of the vaster world 
B wgch tl£ gqp^p^pperafosL tlh 
■learn, about American history -m 
Ain’t think any American 
school would teach that,” said No- 
buya Yofcoo, general manager Of foe 
Hitachi Construction Machine Com- 
pany’s overseas service department. 

. Jazz sessions and wine tastings 
leaven the menu of required -case 
studies, and the roster of guestispeak- 
ers includes mountain cUmbera and 
artists as well as entrepreneurs and 
economists- “We have a saying in 
Japan — the frog in the pond doesn’t 
know about the ocean,” Mr. IShige- 
naga said. "We don't want Hitachi 
employees to become like that.” . 

In many ways, Japanese manage- 
ment training is similar to, that in the 
United States. Japanese Executives 
Study data analysis, decision-mak- 
ing, accounting, and the Ukej. But the 
differences are crucial. They mold a 
very different type of manager — the 
type that scores of American man- 
agement books have bailed as models 
of what effective executives should 
be.;'.' |T 

Japanese managers seem more 
willing to plan for the knte term and 
to Incur losses in the pursuit of long- 
range goals — a philosophy that Mr. 
Shigenaga sums up in a f Dbrase that 


roughly translates to “Tend the gar- 
‘ 1 now and watch the flowers bloom 
r.” They are unlikely to stint ou 
h and development or on 
training, even in times of financial 
stress. They will go to great lengths to 
insure customer service and to incul- 
cate worker loyalty by avoiding lay- 
off. 

Company-sponsored schools are 
, not the only places where Japanese 

S toyees can learn basic manage- 
t tenets. There is the Keio Bust- 
School; there are courses of- 
fered by employers’ associations, and 
there is the so-called “hell training” 
J- a kind of privately-operated boot 
Camp endured by employees of small 
companies that cannot afford to run 
.their own schools. 

But unlike in the United States, 
where advanced business degrees are 
[highly valued, Japanese companies 
prefer to recruit workers unencum- 
bered by independent management 
theories. Thus, company schools are 
by for the preferred locale for busi- 
ness education. “Companies start 
with a white cloth, and then dye it Into 
the colors they like,” said Noritake 
Kobayashi, a professor at Keio. 

Corporate schools truly are . in- 
house universities. Nippon Telegraph 
and Telephone estimates that every 
year 240,000 workers out of its total 
payroll of 312,000 enroll in some kind 
of company education cOtirse. 
Hitachi, one of the few co mpanie s 
that will discuss specific expend- , 
i tures, says it spends more than $83 
million a year on education, a figure 
tantamount to about two-thirds of 
what it spends on advertising its prod- 
ucts. Its network of schools and train- 
ing programs is so complex that dia- 
grams of it take up several pages. 

Such companies generally hire em- 
ployees fresh out of college, usually 
without any work experience or busi- 
ness training. Then, .in a process that 
will continue throughout their ca- 
reers, the company trains them in 
standard business practices and in its 
own corporate values. And it trans- 
forms them from carefree and irre- 
sponsible individuals — the common 
Japanese stereotype of a student — 
into “shakaijin,” or respected mem- 
bers of society. 

Although most Japanese compa- 
nies do maintain separate educa- 
tional tracks for college graduates 
destined for management and for fu- 
ture factory and clerical workers, the 
-overlap— at least at first — is consid- 
erable. All Hitachi employees are re- 
quired to work for almost two years in 
a factory, part of the time cm the as- 
sembly line, part of the time learning 
skills like accounting, computer- 
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aided design, or reliability engineer- 
ing. This is intended to give managers 
a detailed grasp of how products are 
made and a clear picture of how deci- 
sions affect the factory. 

It is also designed to narrow the 
psychological gap between managers 
and workers. The theory is that Japa- 
nese managers who began their ca- 
reers on tiie assembly line will be 
more willing to share the burden of 
hard times with blue collar workers, 
and thus will take pay cuts rather 
than lay off employees. 

Japanese college graduates are 
generally steeped in clerical skills by 
their companies as well. At the 
Toshiba Corporation, for example, 
potential managers begin with a 
month-long orientation program, 
part finishing school and part boot 


‘ Companies 
start with a 
white doth . and 
dye it into colors 
they like. ’ 

— Noritake Kobayashi 
Keio Business School 


camp. The new workers learn how to 
use word processors, how to answer 
telephones, how to write concise busi- 
ness memos, and how to make a busi- 
/iess presentation. Although they are 
unlikely to ever use the skills as /di- 
rectly as their secretaries 'trill, the 
company considers such-traimng'a 
part of learning to communicate. 

Toshiba employees also are drilled 
in the intricacies of Japan’s honorific 
speech — once second-nature to every 
educated Japanese, but now, lament 
the old, lost to the young. And most 
important, says Tomosuke Sato, gen- 
eral manager of Toshiba's manpower 
development division, they learn 
Toshiba philosophy. 

“We are training them to absorb 
basic knowledge and desired atti- 
tudes — to form loyalty to Toshiba, to 
be profit-minded, and to cooperate 
with other people,” Mr. Sato said. 

To forge that cooperation, Toshiba, 
like Hitachi and many other compa- 
nies. sends its students on retreats 
where they are forced to interact. 
Toshiba’s retreat involves a three- 
day visit to a small island five hours . 
from Tokyo. Once there, employees 
rise at6 A.M. to participate in a num- 
ber of problem-solving exercises — 
acting out business situations from 
the standpoint of company president 
and employee, racing each other 
around obstacle courses, and dividing 
up housekeeping chores. 

Mr. Sato says that by the time the 
new employees leave the island, they 
have grown into a closely knit group 
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The Market's' Takeoff 

v The stock market Is; poised for a major advance late 
thte year and fatonekfc year, says Leon G.Cooperman, 
partner and co-chairman of the hi vestment advisory 
committee at Goldman, Sachs ft Company. And its 
i two most popular in- 

dexes — theS.&P-50Q 
and the Dow Jones in- 
dustrial average— are 
poised f or a change tn 
pattern, he adds. “In 
the first half . the Stand- 
ard ft Poor’s 500 index 
outperformed the Dow 
Jones industrial aver- 
age,” be said. “The re- 
, verse will happen in the 
second half of 1985.” 
Why the switch? The 
30-stock Dow measures 
cyclical issues, such as 
steel , paper and other 
basic industrial compa- 
! foes, which should bene- 

y+ (ft from the dollar’s decline and the accelerated 

grovrthexperied in the second half. 

“Equally important, these basic cyclical stocks are 
currently ‘underowned' by the institutions,” said Mr. 
Coopiermai}, and thus, underpriced. Portfolio man- 
agers have been focusing instead, he sato, on is^ 

affected more by interest rates than business cycles 
—“utilities, foods, banks and other financial compa- 
nies— wWCh are heavily represented in tbeSAP. 

500.”; 

Slowing Bankruptcies 

"There’s good news and bad news on bankruptcies, 

which have long beat considered an unoffldaltafica- 
tor ofthe economy’s health: 'Total bankruptcies in 
the first half rose only 2 percent, to.27,471, over the 
period in 1984.” said Joseph^ w. Duncan, chief econo- 
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mist at the Dun ft Bradstreet Corporation. And the 
rise has slowed by 50 percent since 1984’ s first half. 
That’s the good news. 

The bad news is that bankruptcies in the service 
trades, the sector many economists are counting on to 
provide jobs and economic growth, soared in the first 
half by almost 28 percent over the year-earlier level. 

Still, Mr. Duncan is optimistic, noting that many 
service-sector bankruptcies occurred among small 
companies formed during post-recession years — 1983 
or later. “Often undercapitalized, these small compa- 
nies were burdened by high interest rates,” he said. 
“With interest rates declining, the surviving compa- 
nies face greatly improved chances of making it.” 

For all sectors, he added, signs point to “a leveling out 
or possibly a decline in bankruptcies — especially in 
service industries— by year-end.” 


Treasury’s New Trove 

Ever since interest rates began easing earlier this 
year, local governments have been busily raising 

money to refund bonds they sold when rates where 

much higher. And in an odd twist, some of the billions 
raised for refunds have helped foe Federal Govern- 
ment finance its huge deficit. 

That is because states and localities cannot use all 
the money they are borrowing at the lower rates to re- 
tire the costlier debt right away: Some of their higher- 
cost issues cannot be redeemed immediately “be- 
cause they are protected against redemption for sev- 
eral years,” explained Norman E. Mains, economist 
' at Drexel Burnham Lambert in Chicago. 

So local governments setup escrow funds dedicated 

to the eventual repayment of the higher-interest 
bonds. “Much of the cash raised from the refundings 
is parked in special non-marketable Treasury securi- 
ties," said Mr. Mains. In this year’s first half, the 

parked funds provtoed the Treasury with $9.5 billion 

to help finance the deficit, said Mr. Mains, “and this 
source of cash is expected to grow much larger, as- 
suming interest rates do not suddenly rebound.” 


similar to a college class. Toshiba 
even issues them a yearbook. 

The end of such formal orientation 
by no means represents the end of the 
educational process at Japanese com- 
panies. Before an employee assumes 
a management post, he Is sent back to 
company schools for the manage- 
ment training an American might get 
in business school. 

Business educators here disagree 
about just how distinctively Japanese 
this later training is. Some insist that 
the differences between United States 
business education and that in Japan 
have been exaggerated. Others be- 
lieve that the differences fie m the 
capital structure and stockholding 
patterns in Japan, which allow Japa- 
* nese managers a freedom to forgo 
immediate profits, a leeway denied to 
American managers under pressure 
to pay large dividends and produce 
good quarterly reports. 

Ironically, many Japanese training 
concepts originated in the United 
States. Japanese businesses em- 
braced the American concept of qual- 
ity circles decades before it caught on 
in the United States. And during the 
American occupation after World 
War II, the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry sent 14 Govern- 
ment and business officials to a su- 
pervisor training course run by the 
American military on a Japanese air- 
base. 

From tbat time on, tbe trade minis- 
try and later the Japan Industrial 
Training and Vocational Training As- 
sociation sponsored a management 
training program patterned after the 
military course. Japan’s Labor 
Ministry also imported a program 
called TWI, or training within indus- 
try, developed in the United States to 
help increase wartime production. 
These courses taught American 
1 management practices that were ea- 
gerly embraced by Japan — the need 
for long-term planning, quality con- 
trol, and sophisticated financial 
analysis of company data. 

For several years, the programs 
served as models for management 
training here, when companies were 
just beginning to build their own 
schools, said Ichiro Mino, the director 
of the education division of the Feder- 
ation of Associated Japanese Em- 
ployers’ Associations. The courses 
are still offered to employees of small 
and medium-sized companies that do 
not run their own schools. 

But in the mid-60’s. Mr. Mino said, 
large companies began to modify the 
program to suit Japanese practices. 
“Companies realized the great differ- 
ences between Japan and the United 
States,” Mr. Mino said. “They 
needed Japanese examples for case 
studies, and they started to create 
their own programs.” 

The~Kei a -Business School -under- 
went a. similar change. At first the 
school drew heavily upon the teach- 
ing staff and methods of the Harvard 
Business School, Pro f essor Ko- 
bayashi said. He was one of several 
teachers at tbe school who were sent 
to Harvard to learn how to teach the 
case method and management 
theory. But over the past few years, 
Keio has begun replacing some of its 
Harvard cases with ones drawn from 
Japanese companies, and now one- 
third of its cases are Japanese. 

The company schools, too, use the 
case history appoach. At Hitachi, stu- 
dents may meet in small groups of 
four, casually dressed but toting 
stacks of papers and a portable black- 
board. Or they may debate cases in a 
more formal classroom setting, sit- 
ting around a large oval table. 

Mr. Shigenaga described one case 
he often uses to outline company pre- 
cepts. In 1970, Hitachi took over a 
company hovering on the edge of 
bankruptcy. The company, a leader 
in optical equipment, had expanded 
into office equipment, but the compe- 
tition was too fierce. 

The Hitachi students usually sug- 
gest setting higher sales targets, 
sharply cutting the number of em- 
ployees, and sending in a number of 
high-level Hitachi executives to run 
the subsidiary, Mr. Shigenaga said. 
While that approach may work in the 
United States, it is wrong for Japan. 
Actually, Hitachi chose first to re- 
duce the number of employees 
through voluntary retirements by 
sweetening retirement pay and find- 
ing employees jobs to Hitachi group 
companies. Hitachi then rescheduled 
the subsidiary's debt at one bank, cut 
back on equipment investment, re- 
duced sales targets, and dropped tbe 
office equipment division. Finally, 
employees' pay was cut, the company 
president retired without any retire- 
ment pay and the company’s dividend 
was cut in half. 

“If a company started to have a 
problem in the U.S., an American 
management decision might be to im- 
mediately cut 3,000 people," Mr. 
Shigenaga said. “But for Hitachi, we 
have to consider other ideas, like in- 
creasing retirement allowances or 
finding them new jobs.” i 
An emphasis on human relations 
runs through every discussion of 
Japanese management. “The middle 
manager has to be liked by the person 
under him.” said Yoji Maeda, man- 
ager in the education division of the 
Japan Federation of Employers’ As- 
sociations. “In quality control, in 
creating sales targets and dissemi- 
nating them throughout the organiza- 
tion, leadership by a small group is 
critical.” Hitachi's basic manage- 
ment course, required when employ- 
ees assume the post of section chief, 
stresses personnel management 
above all else, Mr. Shigenaga said. 

Japanese business educators also 
tend to emphasize spirit over tech- 
nique, a point that has received more 
than its share of publicity in the West. 

“1 think that in America, manage- 
ment technique is very highly evalu- 
ated, “ Mr. Mino said. “But in Japan, 
it’s the spirit, tbe mentality, tbe loy- 
alty to the company.” 
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Peru’s Bold Move 
To Control Its Debt 


Peru wants to limit its foreign debt 
payments to 10 percent of export 
earnings and bypass the i.M.F. in 
debt negotiations. In a series of bold 
moves. President Alan Garcia Perez 
devalued the currency and increased 
— and then froze — wages and prices. 
Other Latin American debtors took 
up the call. In a Lima declaration and 
in meetings in Havana, the nations 
pledged stronger resistance to pres- 
sure from the West. But analysts say 
Peru could find it more difficult to ne- 
gotiate directly with Western bankers 
than with the I.M.F. 

Tbe second half will be vigorous, 
Administration economists predict- 
ed. admitting that the first was dis- 
mal. The official growth projection 
for 1985 was lowered to 3 percent, 
from 4 percent. Other economists 
doubted even that could be achieved. 
Still, early signs were good. Leading 
indicators jumped l percent in June 
and factory orders rose 1.9 percent. 

Unemployment held steady for the 
sixth month at 7.2 percent overall, but 
the manufacturing sector did not lose 
any jobs for the first time this year. 

Colgate wants to concentrate on its 
core consumer products businesses, 
and will sell its Bike and Etonic ath- 
letic products subsidiaries, its textile 
operations and most of its food busi- 
nesses. It also announced a buyback 
of 18 percent of its shares to enhance 
the value of the remaining shares. 

' Analysts speculated that the moves 
were intended to fend off takeovers, 
but Colgate insisted otherwise. 

A compromise on the budget fell far 
short of targets to cut the deficit by 
$300 billion over three years. And 
some economists say that even the 
planned $276 billion in deficit reduc- 
tions will not be achievable. Social Se- 
curity, Medicare, welfare and food 
stainpUprograiiis. escaped virtually 
un&athed/ and more than half of the 
proposed savings would come from 
the military budget. 

Stocks fell. The Dow Jones indus- 
trial average closed at 1 .353.05 off 4.03 
points for the week. Interest rates 
rose modestly on anticipation of new 
Treasury issues and the news that the 
money supply had increased an unex- 
pectedly high $3.7 billion. 

Manville agreed to settle the bil- 
lions of dollars of claims from asbes- 
tos victims by establishing a trust 
that would eventually have control- 
ling interest in the company. The 
agreement ends the years of costly 
litigation that forced Manville into 
t£hapter 11 bankruptcy in a novel way 
— by In effect giving the injuring 
company to the victims. 

A House vote to Impose economic 
sanctions on South Africa is little 
more than a symbolic action because 
the Senate will not debate the matter 
until September and a Presidential 
veto is assured. But Chase Manhattan 
halted loans to the private sector in 
South Africa, and other companies 
are reassessing their positions there. 

Montgomery Ward will phase out 
its unprofitable catalogue business, 
which 113 years ago led to the build- 



From- Pi eve 

Alan Garcia Perez 


ing of thp Ward empire Mobil wants 
to shed its struggling subsidiary, and 
said a concentration on store sales 
would make Ward more attractive. 

Japan again proposed to increase 
its imports and address protectionist 
feelings tn the United State 6 , .-or ex- 
ample, Japan will no longer require 
that each color of nail polish be indi- 
vidually certified. Prime Minister 
Yasuhiru N'akasone asked for toler- 
ance from the United States and coop- 
eration from its citizens. But Amer- 
ican skeptics note that Japan has in- 
troduced similar measures before. 

The trade gap between the United 
Stales and Japan was a record $4.57 
billion in June, and was $13.4 billion 
over all, the second-highest ever. 

The synthetic fuels program was 
killed by a House vote, and the spon- 
sors of foe Great Plains coal gasifica- 
tion project, the flagship plant, said 
they would abandon it as uneconomic. 

Olympia & York will buy a control- 
ling interest in Gulf Canada from 
Chevron for $2.3 billion, two weeks 
after it suddenly backed out of its 
original S3 billion agreement. 

The Rockefeller Group wants to 
raise $1.1 billion for family finances. 
The complex real estate deal would 
eventually give the public a 60 per- 
cent interest in Rockefeller Center. 

A friendly takeover of L.F. Roth-, 
schild, Unterberg, Towbtn has report- 
edly been proposed by Marshal! S. 
Cogan and Stephen C. Swid. Mr. 
Cogan. a shrewd investment banker, 
could infuse new life into the firm. 

Ford agreed to buy First Nation- 
wide, the parent of a big savings and 
loan association, from National Inter- 
group for $493 million. The deal con- 
tinues an auto industry trend of diver- 
sifying into financial services. 

CBS succesfully fought off Ted 
Turner. Following a series of rulings 
in Federal court and the F.C.C., CBS 
completed the buyback of 21 percent 
of its stock, practically assuring its 
independence, industry sources say 
Mr. Turner now wants to bid for all or 
part of MGM. UA. 
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And a Toast to Zenger’s Jury 


This day demands a tribute, professional as 
well as patriotic, to John Peter Zenger, the pub- 
lisher of New York's first independent newspaper, 
and Andrew Hamilton, his wily Philadelphia law- 
yer. For today is the 250th anniversary of the libel 
trial at which they turned common law on its head 
and established the freedom of our press. 

The Zenger legend dwells on the martyrdom of 
an immigrant printer abused by a tyra nn ical agent 
of the Crown. The legend thrives because Zenger 
and Hamilton roused a city of 10,000 to their cause 
and, while their opponents sulked, had the wit to 
print the rally record of their heroics. 

But Governor William Cosby did run a land- 
grabbing, vote-rigging administration. And his ef- 
forts to silence his critics provoked a crucial test of 
democratic principle. The Zenger case planted the 
seeds that flowered a half-century later in the First 
Amendment. It destroyed the pernicious doctrine 
that criticism of government is seditious even if 
true.. And it showed how juries, backed by public 
opinion, can enlarge the spirit of the law. 


Zenger was brought to New York from Bavaria 
in 1710 at the age of 13 and apprenticed to the city's 
only printer, William Bradford, who gave him more 
craft than grammar and a taste for independence. 
In time, Zenger opened his own shop on Smith 
Street, three blocks east of Broadway, near Wall. 

By 1733, with Bradford monopolizing the official 
printing work from Cosby, the new royal Governor, 
Zenger turned to printing the broadsides of a liberal 
opposition, agitations that grew into pamphlets, fi- 
nally a newspaper. The New-York Weekly Journal 
listed Zenger as printer but its guiding spirit was 
James Alexander, a lawyer and mathematician 
who anonymously each Monday unleashed bold as- 
saults on the Governor’s machinations. 

The furious Governor asked the Assembly to en- 
dorse a public burning of the paper, but it refused. 
He asked a grand jury to indict the upstart printer, 
.fort It refused. So. Cosby had Zenger jailed onh&awn_ 
information. TtecfiargeWhs printing-vfalse; scan- -• 
Calous, malicious and seditious" articles that had 
accused the Governor of horrendous misrule, 
threatening nothing less than "slavery." 

Not for the last time did such overwrought opin- 
ion drive authority to overreaction. Cosby sent his 
henchman, Chief Justice James Delancey, to run 
the trial. Zenger’s bail was set absurdly high and his 
jailers began drawing jurors from the bottom of the 


deck. A proper jury was finally picked, but rally 
■ after Delancey had disbarred Alexander for protest- 
ing too much. Little did he dream that this would 
bring Andrew Hamilton, the Colonies’ foremost 
lawyer, riding to the rescue from Pennsylvania. 

Hamilton quickly confounded the case by 
conceding that Zenger had printed the offending 
papers. Since the judge and prosecutor were asking 
the jury only to confirm that fact, they stood trium- 
phantly ready to receive a verdict, "apply" the libel 
law to the jury’s fact and pronounce sentence. 

Yet Hamilton insisted there could be no libel un- 
less either the prosecutor proved the criticism false 
or the defense failed to prove it true. Nothing doing, 
ruled Justice Delancey. When seditious words un- 
dermine authority, their truth is irrelevant; indeed, 
in such a case, "the greater the truth the greater the 
libel." 

If that hoary precept sounds absurd today, just 
substitute the words “national security" for author- 
ity. Now as then, when governors feel threatened by 
criticism, they are not easily deflected by its truth. 
That Americans learned to resist such censorship 
owes much to Hamilton’s next move at this critical 
moment in the trial. 

Turning his back to the Chief Justice, he an- 
nounced, "Then Gentlemen of the Jury, it Is to you 
we must now appeal." If his evidence of truth was to 
be suppressed, why that was his best evidence. And 
whether words are libelous surely depends on how 
they are understood. If upstanding New Yorkers un- 
derstood the Journal's words to be true, how could 
they be condemned as scandalous? 

Judges may understand the words differently, 
Hamilton argued, but citizens have a "natural" 
right to complain, and duty to protect every citi- 
zen’s privilege of truthful complaint. "Of what use 
is this mighty privilege if every man that suffers is 
[kept] silent? And if a man must be taken up as a II- 
beler for telling his sufferings to his neighbor?" 

The jury "in small time" ruled not guilty, and 
while "a mixture of amazement, terror and wrath 
..appeared in. the bench" the “jubilant crowd theoad- 
journecttb the Black Horse Tavern to celebrate." 


Across the ages, then, an added toast: to the 
Zepger jury, for registering the public’s under- 
standing of a vital yet always difficult American 
idea — that the freedom of the press to challenge au- 
thority and convey complaints of the citizenry is in- 
dispensable in a free society. 


The Amazing Shrinking Pork Barrel 


To judge by stories of $600 toilet seats and 
mountains of surplus butter, one might assume that 
Washington can never curb its inclination to waste 
money. In fact. Congress has just taken a monu- 
mental step toward fiscal responsibility. What 
makes it all the more amazing is that the prospec- 
tive savings come from the political pork barrel — 
public works projects that turn little-known legisla- 
tors into local heroes. 

Before leaving for the August recess, a House- 
Senate conference committee required that local 
beneficiaries of 45 water projects around the coun- 
try pay a substantial share of the projects’ costs. 
The question now is whether Congress will extend 
cost-sharing formulas to another batch of new 
water projects to be voted on this fall. 


Public investment in many dams, harbor and 
river improvements brings in a hefty return. But 
many others, like the multibillion-dollar Termessee- 
Tombigbee waterway, benefit mainly special inter- 
ests like land speculators, contractors, fanners, 
maritime unions and barge operators. Until last 
week, the most important criteria for deciding 
which projects would be built was political power. 

President Carter, with the support of a brave 
Congressional minority, managed to slow the flow 
of funds for water improvements and to force some 
' users to contribute to construction costs. But the 


politics of pork changed fundamentally only when 
the Reagan Administration’s Budget Office opposed 
spending for any new water project that did not pay 
a substantia] part of its way. 

Despite growing pressure for construction of 45 
different projects, the Administration held its 
ground — and has now been rewarded. The Congres- 
sional appropriations committees finally caved in 
and agreed that Federal funds would not be spent on 
the 45 projects until it can be shown that special 
taxes and user fees will cover from 25 to 100 percent 
of the projects’ cost. 

The change will offer a welcome precedent. 
Congressional patrons of the 45 projects aren’t 
likely to endorse sweeter deals for other legislators 
in other districts. But the cost-sharing precedent 
won't be etched in concrete until the originators of 
most water projects, the public works committees, 
write their own authorization bills adopting the new 
formulas. 

That should not be a problem in the Senate, 
where fiscal responsibility is an easier sell. The test 
will come in the House Public Works Committee, 
which will consider a big omnibus water projects 
bill when Congress comes back in September. When 
there’s a conflict between national interest and 
local pork in Washington, the outcome is usually 
predictable. This time there’s a good chance to put 
pork over, not in, the barrel. 


Topics 

Stages of Growth 


What a Doll 

With an eye to the Christmas trade, 
tbe makers of those Cabbage Patch 
Kids have come up with a cuddly 
idea: a Ram bo (kill. 

Coleco Industries isn’t bothered for 
the anomaly that "Rambo" is one of 
the year’s goriest movies, rated R for 
its violence so that children can see it 
only if brought by an adult. A spokes- 
man explains: "We believe the char- 
acter is emerging as a new American 
hero, a hern that has a high degree of 
excitement and patriotism and a 
thirst for justice associated with 
him.” 

To underscore its thirst for justice, 
Coleco plans a full line of doll accesso- 
ries inspired by the Sylvester Stallone 
character who slays Vietnamese like 
ants. Tots will presumably be able to 
outfit Rambo with machine guns, gre- 
nade launchers and plastic explo- 
sives. And if other dolls misbehave, 


or are missing in action, this new 
American hero can make a patriotic 
mess of the nursery. 

This toy should be rated D for 
dumb. 


Long Life 

The seven obituaries published in 
The Times on Friday concerned 
vastly different men and women — 
among them a mathematician, Fran- 
ce’s former executioner, an advertis- 
ing executive, a pioneer of big-band 
black American jazz. But all seven 
articles reported something 
fundamental in common. The ages 
at death were 83, 84, 86, 86, 87, 90 
and 92. 

That’s anecdotal evidence, to be 
sure, of a familiar point. Everybody 
knows that people are living longer 
than ever. But the obituary ages also 
reflect something beyond the obvious. 


Actually, American Ufe expectan- 
cy, as usually defined, is not still 
going up. For two years, Ufe expect- 
ancy at birth has been holding steady 
at about 75 years. What seems to be 
changing, dramatically, is life ex- 
pectancy for mature adults. 

Someone who had reached the age 
of 45 in the year 1900 typically could 
have expected to live to be 70. Now 
the figure is 78. A 65-year-old in 1900 
typically could have expected to live 
to be 77; now tbe figure is 82. One ex- 
planation stands out: Many fewer 
people now die of heart attacks and 
stroke, what with improved diet and 
better treatment, including cardiac 
care units. 

There is In this benign news a 
gloomy lesson about infant mortality 
in the United States and it can be 
quickly inferred. If life expectancy is 
holding steady even though older peo- 
ple are living longer, many babies 
clearly are not. 



Letters 


Meet Mr. Shevardnadze, Sennet Economic Reformer 


To tfa&Editor: 

I was disturbed by both the tone and 

content of Dimitri K. Simes’s "Be- 
ware /Optimism About Gorbachev” 
(Op-Ed, July 21 ). The tone was set by 
such r adjectives as “ruthless," 
“tough," "no-nonsense” and 
"brutaL” I could see that I was in for 
a further exposition of President Rea- 
gan’S “evil empire.’’ 

Even that the new Central Commit- 
tee and Politburo members came 
from the "party apparatus” was used 
against them. The appointments were 
to high party positions: where did Mr. 
Simes expect them to come from — 
the Russian Orthodox Church ? 

More worrying were the errors. 
Nona of the appointees, Mr. Simes 
wrote, “has a reputation as an advo- 
cate of a market-oriented economic 
reform” and gave as an example tbe 
case of Eduard A. Shevardnadze, the 
new Foreign Minister. But Mr. She- 
vardnadze earned his reputation as 
First Secretary of the Georgian Com- 
munist Party for just such reforms. 

Tbe easy, Oriental style of Mr. She- 
vardnadze’s predecessor had left tbe 


Georgian republic’s ecwipmy pros- 
trate. There. bad been; mismanage- 
ment, bribery, nepotism apd system- 
atic falsification of production statis- 
tics. In 1972, the first year of the new 
administration, corrupt; practices 
were uncovered in over 90 ministries 
and governmental agencies, lit was a 
situation calling for the tougtoess Mir. 
Simes attributes to Mr. Shevardnadze. , 
it also called for economic reforms, 
since at the basis of man t of these 
practices was an econom c system 
that skewed incentives .and results. 
One of Mr. Shevardnadze’s first ex- 
periments, according to Die 'Zeft of 
Hamburg, West Germany, for July 19, 
was In the Abasha region of Georgia, a 
former breadbasket of the country. It 
was announced that farmers) vfoo ful- 
filled . their collective-plan Quotas 
would receive a bonus of 10 percental 
their produce; 20 to 70 percent would 
be added if they surpassed thelquotas. 
The result was a dramatic increjase in 
wheat production, from 7,854 metric 
tons in Z972 to 20,000 in 1976. Fryit and 
vegetable production experienced 
similar gains. 1 - 


Animal Instinct and Human Intelligence 

To the Editor: 

Since abortion is a "legalized” 
crime permitted in our country today, 
maybe it would be wise to reflect on 
the ’efforts of animaLs to raise their 
young. For example, emperor pen- 
guins raise theirs In the dead of winter 
along the shores of the coldest lands in 
the world, Antarctica. Winds blow 
more than IflO miles an hour; tempera- 
tures of the penguin rookeries fall 
below minus 50 degrees Fahrenheit. • 

To protect tbe eggs from the solid 
ice, the male takes the egg as soon as 
it is laid ; he holds it on his feet for the 
full incubation period of nine weeks. 

Since courtship may have taken four 
or five weeks, the breeding males 
normally fast for three-aml-a-balf 
months in the coldest part of winter. 

Standing for two whole months of this 
time with their eggs balanced on their 
feet, under tbe most severe weather 
conditions and without food, they lose 
over half of their body weight. We call 
this instinct? 

In contrast, doctors in comfortable 



offices throughout this country (in- 
cluding small Lodi and very large 
New York) terminate life in but a 
few minutes. We call this intelli- 
gence? ■ Ron Arthur 

Lodi, Calif., July 26, 1985 


The experiment was later extended 
throughout Georgia and resulted in 
tripling tbe wine-grape harvest and 
doubling tea and citrus production. In 
March 1983, the Supreme Soviet in 
Moscow recommended it as a model 
for the other 24 Soviet republics. 

A second experiment, in adminis- 
trative ref o rm , also attracted na- 
tional attention. Its focus was Poti, a 
medium-size city of 50,000 with 70 in- 
dustrial plants. In a typical case of 
bureaucratic strangulation, tbe 
plants were under the cqutrbl of more 
than 30 agencies in Moscow and Tbili- 
si, capital of Georgia. In 19 81, Mr . 
Shevardnadze consolidated controls 
under a single agency , the Territorial 
Interdepartmental Union. It provided 
regulatory relief and encouraged the 
city fathers of Poti to assume eco- 
nomic control of their local industry. 
Ten percent of the profits were used 
by the dty to finance new industrial 
development. Between 1981 and 1985, 
industrial production ro6e33 percent 

These are two of more than 30 ex- 
periments carried out by Mr. Shevard- 
nadze. Their total effect was to double 
industrial production and more than 
double Georgia’s standard of living. 

At last May’s plenary session of the 
Georgian Communist Party, Mr. She- 
vardnadze asserted that the consumer 
knows best "what and how much be 
wants to buy.” He also stressed that 
service industries must have the same 
importance as industrial production. 
These are hardly the statements of 
someone uninterested in “a market- 
oriented economic reform." 

What they do point to is an oppor- 
tunity for the West. The men gather- 
ing around the Soviet leader, Mikhail 
S. Gorbachev, have a practical sense 
of the structural weaknesses and re- 
forms needed to pull their economy 
out of its long stagnation. An aging in- 
dustxfal plant cries out fora ntodemi- 
zatkm that requires Western trade 
and technology. In this light, Mr. She- 
vardnadze’s a ppo in tment may well 
signal a foreign policy that focuses 
less an ideology than on economic re- 
alities. Whether or not this will make 
'.the Soviet Union take "a more ac- 
commodating line" — Mr. Simes’s 
phrase — could depend on bow tightly 
qur own ideology constrains us. Mr. 
Simes’s tone does not bode well for 
our response. James R. Mensch 
I Bellevue, Wash., July 23, 1985 


Free Public Schools 
The Rule in Colonies 

To the Editor: * 

.r Getwge E. Weiner (letter, July 25) 
mentions the Boston Latin School as a 
free public school, to refute Justice 
Sandra Day O’Connor’s statement 
that there were no public schools when 
the First Amendment was written. 

The Boston Latin School pioneered 
free public secondary education in 
the colonies, but was not the only free 
public school. 

Massachusetts Bay Colony, for legis- 
lation in 1642 and 1647, made education 
compulsory in the primary grades and 
required towns to establish public 
schools. This education model was fol- 
lowed by the cokmies-to-be-states and 
states generally. These were public 
schools open to all, compulsory to all 
and supported by government. Reli- 
gion was an integral part of the curric- 
ulum. By the Revolution the great ma- 
jority of children in the northern colo- 
nies were educated in public schools. 

Indeed, the two greatest contribu- 
tions of tbe Puritans to America 
were democracy and free public 
education. Robert W. Lord 

New York, July 26, 1985 


‘To Break, Blow, Burn, aijid Make Me New 9 


To the Editor: 

"A Celebration of Life an Site of 
First Atom Blast 40 Years Ago" (July 
17), from Trinity Site, NM.-,- notes, 
“noone seems to know why J. Robert 
Oppenhebner, director of the bomb- 
building effort, chose that name,” 
viz.. Trinity. Oppenheimer biogra- 
phers trace its origin to one of the 
Hedy Sonnets of the English divine 
John Donne (1573-1631), whose verse 
on the life-renewing power of the 
Trinity converged with Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s growing conviction that the 
first test of the implosion bomb would 
unleash a force destined ultimately to 
free humanity from the destructive 
power of nationalism and war: 

Batter my heart, three-personed 
God, for you 

As yet but knock, breathe, shine 
and seek to mend. 

That I may rise and stand, o’er- 
throw me and bend 
Your force to break. Mow, bum, 
and make me new. 

When the Manhattan Project was 
sited at Jornada del Muerto in south- 
ern New Mexico, a code name had to 
be found. Reading Donne’s poem at 


Restore the Grain-Reserve Programs 


To the Editor: 

When farmers in the United States 
are suffering their worst crisis since 
tbe Great Depression and millions of 
people are going hungry in Africa and 
elsewhere, it is difficult to fathom 
members of the Senate supporting a 
policy tiud makes things worse for 
our farmers while threatening the 
lives of many more hungry people. 
Yet in a purely partisan vote last 
week, the nine Republican members 
of tbe Senate Agriculture Committee 
did just that, voting to eliminate the 
grain-reserve programs operated by 
the Government. These programs, 
which include the farmer-owned re- 
serve and the food security wheat re- 
serve, help protect against shortages 
in world food supplies and interrup- 
tions in food-aid shipments. 

The committee’s action will re- 
place these reserves with a much 
smaller grain reserve proposed by 
the Administration. This reserve, 
limited to less than 5 percent of total 
U.S. annual use of grain, would be 
much too small to protect against 
food shortages. Though the Adminis- 
tration proposes to use this reserve 
"to meet urgent humanitarian 
needs," there are no safeguards in 
the bill to assure that food will actu- 
ally get to the neediest, people and 
that the program will not be used sim- 
ply to dump surplus grain or for 
purely political purposes. 

Judging for other Administration 
proposals for "humanitarian" assist- 
ance, such as that to the “contras" 
battling Nicaragua, my confidence 
that this reserve grain would be spent 
well is not great 

Eliminating present reserves and 

The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer's name, address 
and telephone number . Because of 
the large volume of mail received, we 
regret that we are unable to acknowl- 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 


reducing reserves to the proposed 
levels will add to the grain glut over- 
hanging the market Under the pro- 
posal, more than two billion bushels of 
farmer-owned reserves and Govern- 
ment-owned grain, held off the market 
unless prices rise significantly, could 
be put on the market at prices little 
higher than the present ones. This 
would assure that fanners will con- 
tinue to face the low prices that are 
forcing so many out of business. 

It might seem that this policy has 
been pursued to save Government 
money and "get the Government out of 
agriculture.” However, it will result in 
more Government involvement *1n 
agriculture and greater Government 
costs as the Government ends up own- 
ing much larger quantities of grain 
when present farmer-owned reserve 
contracts expire. Of course, the Gov- 
ernment will try to sell these grain 
stocks as soon as it can, and when it 
does, tbe price-depressing effect will 
cause the Government to pay more in 
price-support payments than it will 
save in storage payments. 

In Short, the Agriculture Commit- 
tee’s action is poorly conceived poli- 
cy; the senators should restore the 
grain-reserve programs in their 
present form. John Pender 

Agriculture Policy Analyst 
Bread for the World 
Washington, July 27, 1985 


time. Dr. Oppenheimer is re- 
to have said, "Trinity! We’ll 

tt Trinity/’ 

f After Hiroshima 

i Aug. 6^ 1945, and Nagasaki on Aug. 
9, iia which 105,000 people were killed 
outright. Dr. Oppenheimer became de- 
spondent about foe test at Trinity and 
pessimistic about the bomb’s ability to 
"brjesk, blow, burn” and make hu- 
manity new. Talks with President 
Truman convinced him that the U.S. 
was pot interested in discussing inter- 
national controls of atomic energy. 

Less than three months following 
the bombing, on Oct. 16, 1945, during 
ceremonies in which the Army certifi- 
cate of commendation was presented 
to the ,Los Alamos laboratory team. 
Dr. Oppenheimer made a public state- 
ment more somber and prophetic than 
the linpsl from Donne: "If atomic 
bombs aty to be added to the arsenals 
of a warring world or to the arsenals of 
nations preparing for war, then the 
time will come when mankind will 
curse theJnames of Los Alamos and Hi- 
roshima.” . Paul A. wee 

| \ General Secretary 
Lutheran World Ministries 
:New York, July 19, 1985 


Some Ways to Recycle 
New York Hospitals 

To the Editor: 

In "Hospitals Facing Cuts and Clos- 
ings as Stays Shorten" (page Al. July 
15), Anthony L. Watson, director of the 
New York dty Health Systems Agen- 
cy, says, “We are not talking anymore 
about dosing beds or even wards and 
services, we’re talking about dosing 
hospitals.” And later, "It is our con- 
viction that any hospital with less than 
200 beds may not survive." He urges 
dosing most, if not all, the city’s small 
proprietary hospitals. 

You quote state health officials say- 
ing, "one-fourth of the city’s hospital 
beds are unnecessary," and about "25 
percent of the 361409 beds In our hospi- 
tals are underused or unnecessary.’' I 
would guess as many as 15,000 hospital 
beds are no longer; required. 

Surely, we can do better than to 
close the buildings! or allow them to re- 
mam unused. For instance, they could 
probably be used without alteration to 

provide beds tor the* dty?s homeless. 

■ Altered, they could provide apart- 
ments for those cm welfare now housed 
at exorbitant rents in undesirable and 
inadequate ‘‘hotd’’ Wxjms. 

A “hospital" was opce defined as “a 
house, often charitable, for old people, 
the infirm, the impoverished or found- 

lings. Peroval Goodman 

New York, July 16, 1965 
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By Gar Alperovitz 


WFFKI V RFVIFV 


WASHINGTON — Though it has 
not yet received broad public atten- 
tion, there exists overwhelming his- 
torical evidence that President Harry 
S. Truman knew he could almost cer- 
tainly end World War II without using 
the atomic bomb: The United States 
had cracked the Japanese code, and a 
stream of documents released over 
the last 40 years show that Mr. 
Truman had two other options. 

The first option was to v clarify 
America’s surrender terms to assure 
the Japanese we would not remove 
their Emperor. The second was sim- 
ply to await the expected Soviet dec- 
laration of war — which, United 
States intelligence advised, appeared 
likely to end the conflict on its own. 

Instead, Hiroshima was bombed 
Aug. 0, 1945, and Nagasaki on Aug. 9. 
The planned date for the Soviet 
Union’s entry into the war against 
Japan was Aug. 8. 

The big turning point was the Em- 
peror’s continuing June- July decision 
to open surrender negotiations 
through Moscow. Top American offi- 
cials — and, most critically, the 
President — understood the move 
was extraordinary: Mr. Truman’s se- 
cret diaries, lost until 1978, call the 
key intercepted message ’the tele- 
gram from Jap Emperor asking for 
peace.” 

Other documents — 1 among them 
newly discovered secret memoran- 


for the Red Army attack — out of 
political, not military, concerns. 

As the diary ol one official put it, 
they wanted to end the war before 
Moscow got “m so much on the kill.” 
Secretary of the Navy James V. For- 
restal’s diaries record that Mr. 
Bjqrnes “was most anxious to get the 
Japanese affair over with before the 
Russians got in.” 

United States leaders had also 
begun to think of the atomic bomb as 
what Secretary Stimson termed the 
“master card” of diplomacy. Presi- 
dent Truman postponed his Pots- 
dam meeting with Stalin until July 
17, 1945 — one day after the first suc- 
cessful nuclear test — to be sure the 
atomic bomb would strengthen his 
hand before confronting the Soviet 
leader on the shape of a postwar set- 
tlement.. 

To this day, we do not know with ab- 
solute certainty Mr. Truman’s per- 
sonal attitudes on several key issues. 
Yet we do know that his most impor- 
tant adviser, Secretary of Slate 
Byrnes, was convinced that dropping 
.die bomb would serve crucial long- 
range diplomatic purposes. 

As one atomic scientist, Leo Szi- 
lard, 'observed: “Mr. Byrnes did not 
argue that it was necessary to use the 
bomb against the cities of Japan in or- 
der to win the war. Mr. Byrnes’ . . . 
view [was] that our possessing and 
demonstrating the bomb would make 
Russia more manageable.” □ 



By John Connor 


Michael Todd 




SACRAMENTO, Calif. — Forty 
years ago this week in Hiroshima : the 
dreadful flash, the wrist watches 
fused forever at 8:16 A.M. The ques- 
tion still persists: Should we have 
dropped the atomic bomb? 

History seldom gives decisive an- 
swers, but recently declassified docu- 
ments point to a clear judgment: Yes. 
it was necessary to drop the bomb. It 
was needed to end the war. It saved 
countless American and Japanese 
lives. 

In the early summer of 1945, Japan, 
under tight control of the militarists, 
was an implacable, relentless adver- 
sary. The Japanese defended terri- 
tory with a philosophy we had seldom 
encountered: Soldiers were taught 
that surrender was worse than death. 
There was savage resistance to the 
end in battle after battle. 

Of the 5,000-man Japanese force at 
Tarawa In November 1943, only 17 re- 
mained alive when the island was 
taken. When Kwajalein was invaded 
in February 1944, Japanese officers 
slashed at American tanks with 
samurai swords; their men held gre- 
nades against the sides of tanks in an 
effort to disable them. 

On Saipan, less than 1,000 of the 
32,000 defending Japanese troops sur- 
vived. Casualties among the Japa- 
nese-ruled civilians on the island 


dums from William J. Donovan, di- 


rector of the Office of Strategic Serv- 1 
ices — show that Mr. Truman was 
personally advised of Japanese peace 
initiatives through Swiss and Portu^ 


The Day You First Heard the News 


By Paul Boyer 


guese channels as early as three 
months before Hiroshima. Moreover, 

Mr. Truman told several official^ he 
had no objection in principle to 
Japan’s keeping the Emperor, which 
seemed the only sticking point. 

American leaders were sure that if 
be so chose “the Mikado could stop 
the war with a royal word” —‘as one 
top Presidential aide put -it. Having 

decided to use the bomb, however, . , _ . 

Mr. Truman was uisedlnr Secrete^ ■■>■*** *y ? h an. often be 
>.r<* state **- 

\e they arpyasspeiated 


MADISON, Wis. — Where were you 
when you first heard about the atomic 
bomb? My guess is that most Amer- 
icans over the age of 50 can answer 
that question instantly. 

* Aug. 6, 1945 was one of those days 
that stick in the brain. The most triv- 


be- 

the 


weapon 'hM been demonstrated . 

Additional official records, •Includ- 
ing minutes of top-level White House 
planning meetings, show the Presi- 
dent was clearly advised of^the im- 
portance of a Soviet declaration of 
war: It would pull the- rug but from 
under Japanese military leaders who 
were desperately hoping the powerful 
Red Army would stay neutral. 

Gen. George C. Marshall in mid- 


Truman 
need not 
have dropped 
the bomb 


June told Mr. Truman that “the im- 
pact of Russian entry on the already 
hopeless Japanese may well be the 
decisive action levering them into 
capitulation at that time or shortly 
thereafter if we land. 

A month later, the Amerfcan-Brit- 
ish Combined Intelligence Staffs ad- 
vised their chiefs of the critical im- 
portance of a Red Army attack. As 
the top British general. Sir Hastings 
Ismay, summarized the conclusions 
for Prime Minister Winston Church- 
ill: “If and when Russia came into 
the war against Japan, the Japanese 
would prObably wish to get out on al- 
most any terms short of the dethrone- 
ment of the Emperor.” 

Mr. Truman’s private diaries also 
record his understanding of the sig- 


moment one first heard a piece of 
shocking or frightening news. 

I must confess that the radio news-' 
casts of that distant August afternoon 
have hlurred a bit in my mind. But 
the newspaper memory remains 
starkly vivid. I can visualize just 
where the afternoon edition of The 
Dayton Daily News was lying in our ’ 
kitchen when ray eye caught the 
riveting headline. 2 can recall reading 
it aloud to my parents, mispronounc- 
ing the strange new word “A-tome" 
because f had never heard anyone 
say it before'. 

Other people, older than 2, were 
also deeply shocked by President 
Harry S. Truman's announcement. It 
was a moment that, even then, struck 
many as a radical turning point in 
human history, and a surprising num- 
ber felt impelled to put pen to paper 
and record their feelings and reac- 
tions. 

In New York City, Norman Cous- 
ins, editor of The Saturday Review of 
Literature, spent the night of Aug. 6 
composing an impassioned essay, 
“Modem Man Is Obsolete.” The 


Find Boyer is professor of history at 
the University of Wisconsin and au- 
thor of the forthcoming book "By the 
Bomb's Early Light: American 
Thought and Culture at the Dawn of 
the Atomic Age. ” 


atomic bomb had made nationalism 
outmoded and dangerous, he argued; 
only a world government could save 
mankind. 

In Charlotte, N.C., a country-music 
singer, Fred Kirby, also spent a 
sleepless night after hearing the 
news. The next day, he wrote 
“Atomic Power,” a song evoking 
grim images of divine judgment and 
apocalyptic destruction. It caught on 
immediately and, for several weeks 
early in 1946, was oh Billboard’s list 
of top country favorites. 

At his summer cottage in Kenne- 
bunk, Maine, the Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes of New York City’s Com- 
munity Church was enjoying the 
ocean view when he heard the report, 
i “Everything else seemed suddenly to 
become insignificant," he wrote a 
few days later. “I seemed to grow 
cold, as though I had been trans- 
ported to the waste spaces of the 
moon. The summer beauty seemed to 
vanish, and the waves of the sea to be 
pounding upon the shores of an empty 

world For I knew that the final 

crisis in human history had come. 
What that atomic bomb had done to 
Japan, it could do to us.” 

In Pelham Manor, N.Y., Patricia 
E. Monk had just returned from the 
hospital, having given birth to her 
second son. when the word arrived. 
"Since then,” she wrote in a letter six 
days later, “I have hardly been able 
to smile, the future seems so utterly 
grim for our two little boys. Most of 
the time I have been in tears or near 
tears, and fleeting but torturing re- 
grets that I have brought children 
into the world to face such a dreadful 
thing as this have shivered through 
me. It seems that it will be for them 
all their lives like living on a keg of 
dynamite which may go off at any 
moment.” 

The atomic bomb announcement 


The fear felt 
Aug. 6, 1945, 
will be felt 
Aug. 6, 1985 


elicited very little celebration. A few 
newspapers published gloating edi- 
torials and cartoons; a radio co- 
median joked about Japan's “atomic 
ache.” Another said the bomb “made 
Hiroshima look like Ebbetts Field 
after a game between the Giants and 
the Dodgers.” For roost Americans, 
however , the news brought not joy but 
profound apprehension. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
warned on Aug. 7 that science may 
have “sighed the mammalian world’s 
death warrant, and deeded an earth 
in ruins to the ants." The next day, 
The Milwaukee Journal published a 
map of Milwaukee overlaid with con- 
centric circles showing the pattern of 
destruction in Hiroshima. 

The more highly placed the observ- 
er. it seemed, the deeper the uneasi- 
ness. Washington D.C., a reporter 
wrote, was “pervaded by a sense of 
oppression." "For ail we know,” in- 
toned the radio announcer H. V. Kal- 
tenborn In his broadcast on the 
evening of Aug. 6, “We have created a 
Frankenstein! We must assume that 
with the passage of only a little time, 
an improved form of the new weapon 
we used today can be turned against 
us.” 

This primal fear of extinction cut 
across all political and- ideological 
lines, from the staunchly conserva- 
tive Chicago Tribune, which wrote of 


an atomic war that would leave the 
earth “a barren waste, in which the 
survivors of the 'race will hide in 
caves or live among ruins,'' to the 
liberal New Republic, which on Aug. 
20 offered an almost identical vision 
of a conflict that would “obliterate all 
the great cities of the belligerents, 
bring industry and technology to a 
grinding halt,” and leave only "scat- 
tered remnants of humanity living on 
the peripety of civilization.” • 

From our contemporary perspec- 
tive, perhaps, such cataclysmic Im- 
agery seems so familiar as to be al- 
most trite — if visions of universal de- 
struction can ever become trite. But 
it is sobering to realize how quickly 
these dark visions surfaced. Within 
hours of President Truman’s an- 
nouncement, and years before the 
world’s nuclear arsenals made such a 
holocaust likely or even possible, the 
prospect of global annihilation al- 
ready filled the nation’s conscious- 
ness. In the earliest moments of the 
nuclear era, the fear that would come 
to haunt millions of people not yet 
born in 1945 had already found urgent 
expression. 

In most cases, our memories of 
even the highest moments of public 
drama are eventually filed away: 
They become a reassuring part of our 
general stock of recollections, to be 
brought out and nostalgically relived 
from time to time. But Aug. 6, 1945, is 
different After 40 years, it still has 
not receded into that safe and static 
realm we call “the past”. 

H.V. Kaltenbom’s Frankenstein 
still roams; The Post- Dispa cell’s 
kingdom of the ants still waits 
in the wings. The stab of fear we felt 
when we read that first newspaper 
headline or heard that first radio 
bulletin may have receded from the 
center of our awareness, but it re- 
mains with us still. □ 


ESSAY William Safire 


nrficance of this option. On July 17, 
1945, when Stalin confirmed that the 
Red Army would march, Mr. Truman 
privately noted: “Fini Japs when that 
comes about.” 

There was plenty 01 time: ’ n,e 
American invasion of Japan was not 
scheduled until the spring of 1946. 
Even a preliminary landing an the is- 
land Kyushu was still three months m 
the future. 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, ap- 
palled that the bomb would be used in 
these circumstances, urged Mr. 
Truman.and Secretary of War Henry 
L. Stimson not to drop it. In his mem : 
oirs, he observed that weeks before 
Hiroshima, Japan had been seeking a 
way to surrender. “It wasn’t neces- 
sary,” be said in a later interview, 
“to Wt them with that awful thing.” 

The man who presided over the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, Adm. William D. 
Leahy, was equally shocked: “The 
use of this barbarous weapon at Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki was of no ma- 
terial assistance In our war against 
Japan. The Japanese were already 
defeated and ready to surrender/' 

Why, then, was the bomb used? 

American . leaders rejected the 
most obvious option — simply waiting 


Too Much -Process’ Can Set Back Peace 


Gar Alperovitz, historian and pofitir 
cal economist, is author of a revised 
edition of "AtomicDiplomacy: Hiro- 
shima and Potsdam. *' 


Washington 

N egotiations are always good in 
themselves, right? 7f the Mid- 
dle East “peace process” is 
moved along, who-can complain? 

That is the attitude of our State De- 
partment’s Near East Bureau, which 
seems to enjoy getting seduced and 
then double-crossed every few years 
by Jordan's King Hussein. Negotia- 
tionitis is tempting our diplomats into 
an intervention that would advance 
•process but undermine peace. 

Today the seventh floor at Foggy 
Bottom is atwitter with the possibility 
of circumventing an agreement With 
Israel not to deal with a terrorist 
P.L.O. Our diplomats snatched up a 
notion advanced by King Hussein for 
■the U.S. to meet a delegation includ- 
ing Palestinians chosen by Yasir Ara- 
fat, but not officially designated as 
P.L.O. After that, the “process” is 
supposed to continue with a meeting 
among Arabs, Israelis and Amer- 
icans; — 

Processniks at State say: What 
could be wrong with “paring the 
way” for talks between Arabs and Is- 
raelis with this inconsequential, 
procedural, preliminary chat? 

Plenty; even Shimon Peres belat- 
edly sees the trap. If King Hussein 
were prepared to make peace with Is- 
rael, and tp negotiate the status of 


Beware 
negotiationitis 
in the Mideast 


Arabs living on Israel's side of the 
Jordan River, he could do so directly, 
Sadat-style. Now is the time, with the 
P.L.O. defeated and dispersed and no 
longer a threat to his regime, for di- 
rect talks. What is stopping him? 

What stops King Hussein Is the de- 
sire to get the end of the “process” 
decided by the U.S. before it begins. 
His sole purpose in avoiding direct 
dealing with Israel — instead, de- 
manding a session with the U.S. diplo- 
matists and Mr. Arafat's men first — 
is to entrap the Americans into prom- 
ising to pressure Israel to hand over 
the area seized and then lost by Jor- 
dan in wars of aggression, now 
dubbed the West Bank. 

Assistant Secretary of State Rich- 
ard Murphy knows, this. (Murphy's 
New Law: If anything can go wrong 
with Ronald Reagan’s policy in the 
Middle East, it will.) He is eager to 
intervene because he can pretend not 


to be imposing a settlement while 
doing exactly that. All he will have to 
say to Mr. Arafat’s men is that our 
policy of September 1982 is un- 
changed. 

That single greatest blunder of the 
Shultz tenure kicked over the no-im- 
posritiOn guarantee of the Camp D arid 
accords and in effect told Israel to 
hand over its territory to some con- 
federation of Jordan and the P.L.O. in 
disguise. 

That won't happen. The idea, dear 
to the hearts of outside processniks, is 
a nonstarter. No government in Is- 
rael, not Labor, not Likud, not the 
Government of National Paralysis, 
will consider it. Israelis know what 
would happen if they withdrew from 
that part of their heartland: King 
Hussein and the P.L.O/s Arafat and 
Syrian factions would go to war over 
it. What is now a relatively peaceful, 
productive, promising part of Israel 
— and a potential bridge between the 
next generation of Arabs and Jews — 
would be Lebanonized. 

Handing over the West Bank would 
restart a “war process,” which no 
sane Israeli policy will ever perroiL 
The fact that the U.S. encourages talk 
of its possibility makes it hard for 
Arab Palestinians who want peace in 
that area to deal constructively with 
Israelis; rightly, they worry that if 


the P.L.O. takes over, they would be 
gunned down as collaborationists. 

The more that State Department 
Arabists encourage the fantasy of a 
U.S.-imposed handover, the longer it 
will take for Arabs on the scene to ac- 
cept reality and build a new life. 
That’s what makes the so-called pre- 
liminary meeting behind Israel’s 
back so pernicious. 

' We would not only legitimize and 
strengthen the P.L.O., we would be 
committing ourselves to an outcome 
unconnected to reality. We are now 
about to mislead Arabs Into thinking 
we can push Israel into abandoning 
its territorial security; we are also 
about to poison our relations with our 
ally in its darkest economic hour. 

For what? For some “process” that 
accepts the wrongheaded notion that 
earring up Israel will buy peace. The 
U.S. should stop kidding itself that it 
can provide the means to reconcile 
ends that are irreconcilable. 

Diplomatists find it hard to grasp 
that negotiation is not an end in itself. 
But when it dramatizes and sharpens 
different goals, the process prevents 
healing. 

Let King Hussein accept Prime 
Minister Peres's invitation to direct 
talks. The United States should not be 
suckered into any deal that obligates 
us to deliver the undeliverable. □ 


numbered 10,009. Parents bashed 
their babies’ brains out on rocky cliff 
sides, then leaped to their deaths. 
Others cut each other's throats; chil- 
dren threw grenades at each other. 
America suffered 17,000 casualties. 

Just 660 miles southeast of Tokyo, 
I wo Jima’s garrison was told to de- 
fend the island as if it were Tokyo it- 
self. They did. In the first day of fight- 
ing, there were more American casu- 
alties than during “D-Day” in Nor- 
mandy. At Okinawa — only 350 miles 
south of Kyushu — more than 110,000 
Japanese soldiers and 100,000 civil- 
ians were killed. Kamikaze attacks 
cost the Navy alone some 10,000 casu- 
alties. The Army and Marines lost 
more than 50,000 men. 

In the early summer of 1945, the in- 
vasion of Japan was imminent and 
everyone in the Pacific was appre- 
hensive. The apprehension was justi- 
fied, because our intelligence was 
good: With a system code-named 
"Magic,” it had penetrated Japanese 
codes even before Pearl Harbor. 
“Magic’* would play a crucial role in 
the closing days of the war. 

Many have maintained that the 
bomb was unnecessary because in the 
closing days of the war intercepted 
Japanese diplomatic messages dis- 
closed a passionate desire for peace. 
While that is true, it is irrelevant. The 
Japanese Government remained in 
the hands of the militarists: Their 
messages indicated a willingness to 
fight to file death. 

Japanese planes, gasoline and am- 
munition had been hoarded for the' 
coming invasion. More than 5,000 air- 
craft had been hidden everywhere to 
be used as suicide weapons, with roily 
enough gas in their tanks for a one- 
way trip to the invasion beaches. 
More than two million men were 
moving into positions to defend the 
home islands. 

The object was to inflict such ap- 
palling losses that the Americans 
would agree to a treaty more favora- 
ble than unconditional surrender. The 
Army Chief of Staff. Gen. George C. 
Marshall, estimated potential Amer- 
ican casualties as high as a million. 

The willingness of the Japanese to 
die was more than empty bravado. 
Several of my colleagues at Kyushu 
University told me that as boys of 14 
or 15, they were being trained to meet 
the Americans an the beaches with 
little more than sharpened bamboo 
spears. They had no illusions about 
their chances for survival. 

The Potsdam declaration calling 
for unconditional surrender was 
beamed to Japan on July 27. On July 
30, the Americans were informed that 


Countless 

lives 

were 

saved 


Japan would officially ignore the ulti- 
matum. A week later, the bomb was 
dropped. 

Could we not have warned the Japa- 
nese in advance, critics asked, and 
dropped a demonstration bomb? That 
alternative was vetoed on the grounds 
the bomb might not work, or that the 
plane cartying it might be shot down. 
Moreover, it is questionable how ef- 
fective a demonstration bomb might 
have been. The militarists could have 
imposed a news blackout as complete 
as the one imposed after the disas- 
trous battle of Midway and continued 
on their suicidal course. That is ex- 
actly what happened at Hiroshima. 
Within hours, the Japanese Govern- 
ment sent in a team of scientists to in- 
vestigate the damage. Their report 
was immediately suppressed and was 
not made public until many years 
after the war. 

After midnight on Aug. 10, a pro- 
tracted debate took place in an air- 
raid shelter deep inside the Imperial 
Palace. The military insisted that 
Japan should hold out for terms far 
better than unconditional surrender. 
The peace faction favored accepting 
the Potsdam declaration, providing 
that the Emperor would be retained. 
The two factions remained at an im- 
passe. At 2 A.M., Prime Minister 
Kan taro Suzuki asked the Emperor 
to decide. In a soft, deliberate voice, 
the Emperor expressed his. great 
longing for peace. The war had 
ended. 

It was impossible, in August 1945, 
to predict the awesome shadow the 
bomb would cast on humanity. The 
decision to drop it seemed both sim- 
ple and obvious. Without it, the mili- 
tarists might have prevailed, an in- 
vasion ordered. And the loss of both 
American and Japanese lives would 
have been awesome. 

The atomic bomb accomplished 
what it had been designed to do. It 
ended the war. 


John Connor is professor of anthro- 
pology at California State University, 
Sacramento. He was attached to Gen. 
Douglas Mac Arthurs headquarters 
in Tokyo in 1949 and 1950. 
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There Is 
Real Drama in 


‘Winterreise’ 


By DONAL HENAHAN 


T wo lawyers look over a deed, a will or a contract, 
[f the document is properly drawn up, they can 
agree on what the words mean. However, two 
equally careful readers, not necessarily law- 
yers, may ponder a poem and come away with 
radically different impressions. Add music to the poetry 
and the chances of perfect agreement diminish further. 
Enter, interpretation. 

And enter, arguments. Oh, such arguments. Do you 
think you know what Wagner's “Ring" means? If so,' you 
are entitled to set up shop as a Wagner commentator, or 
try to. If nobody in the world agrees with you, so much the 
better, so long as your interpretation stays within certain 
hazy but still discernible boundaries. Should you propose, 
let us say. that Wagner intended the “Ring” as a parody 
of Kabuki or a line-by-line explication of the Edict of 
Worms, other Wagnerians might feel justified in ignoring 
you. There are limits, even in interpretation. 

I bring up the matter because a dedicated Schuber- 
tian has questioned a thumbnail outline of “Winterreise" 
that 1 offered in a recent article about the sins committed 
in the name of music drama by some currently celebrated 
opera directors. The 24 Wilhelm Muller poems that make 
up this song cycle describe the decline into madness — 
and, as I would contend, death— of a man who has lost his 
beloved to a more socially desirable rival. The final song, 
“Der Leiermann,” tells of the deranged fellow’s encoun- 
ter with an old organ grinder, to whom he says, “Strange 
old man. shall I go with you? Will you grind out my songs 
on your hurdy-gurdy?” The piano music accompanying 




Grim T ale of Victorian Britain 








Jonathan Pryce, left, and Stephen Rea, who will be seen in the film “The Doctor and the 
Devils” — a story about the struggle between good and evil 


By FABIENNE MARSH 


London 

I n the early 19th century, British 
surgeons relied on body snatchers 
and murderers to supplement the 
meager supply of corpses avail- 
able for dissection. The law al- 
lowed anatomists the bodies of 10 exe- 
cuted people a year, but no surgeon 
seeking to refine his craft, or to fur- 
ther medical research, could make do 
with the hangman’s quota. 

“The Doctor and the Devils." a film 
to be released this fall, is based on the 
true story of Burke and Hare, two 
Irish immigrants who killed lodgers 
in their boarding house and delivered 
the bodies to the celebrated Edin- 
burgh anatomist Dr. Knox, for dissec- 
tion. 

Their story captured the imagina- 
tion of Dylan Thomas, who' wrote a 
screenplay in 1953 that was adapted 
by Ronald Harwood (who wrote “The 
Dresser**) for Brooksfilms Ltd. 
Thomas changed the names Burke 
and Hare to Fallon and Broom, and 
Dr. Knox became Dr. Rock. The plot 
is summarized by the ghoulish chant 
of the crowds who demand that the 
trio be brought before the .courts: 
“Fallon’s the butcher, Broom’s the 
thief, and Rock’s the boy who buys 
the beef.” 

Shooting for “The Doctor and the 
Devils’’ was recently completed. On 
the last day of work, the director, 
Freddie Francis, was in the grave- 
yard, filming an equally unsavory 
team of grave robbers. The set was 
reached by going through the largest 
interior set the film industry has seen 
in decades. 

“I went right through two stages 
because we didn’t have enough 
room.” said Robert Laing, the pro- 
duction designer. The fesult was a 
cobbled marketplace whose tavern, 
hovels, whorehouse and town hall 
filled interiors C and D at Shepperton 
Studios outside London with a replica 
of life m England in the 1830’s. 

“It’s something that hasn’t really 
been done in 40 years.” said the pro- 
ducer, Jonathan Sanger. “The first 
day of shooting on this main set, we 
had about 200 extras and probably a 
dozen horses. We had goats, chickens 
and pigs. Between the two full stages 
was a huge open archway, and we 
could run horses and carts through 
the arch, down the length of the 
streets.” 

As one walked through the set, the 


authenticity persisted. A notice 
posted on a bulletin board said that at 
2:30 P.M. Dr. Rock — played by 
Timothy Dalton, a star of the televi- 
sion miniseries “Mistral’s Daughter” 
— was to lecture on “Dissection and 
the Vital Organs.” 

“It’s a gag," Mr. Laing said as he 
walked through the winding streets 
that approached the graveyard, “but 
we used to say that we would never go 
down these alleys unless we were in 
twos because we were afraid of being 
mugged.” 

Beyond the door of the adjacent 
studio, Mr. Francis was directing two 
body snatchers and a priest. “It’s 
cold as death tonight,” the grave rob- 
ber muttered as his partner smashed 
a coffin's clasp with a pick. And so it 
was. Mr. Francis, in a beige parka, 
stood by the edge of the fresh grave 
amid frosted leaves, gnarled trees 
and polystyrene tombstones. 

"Pull him out!" the director yelled, 
and the team yanked the corpse from 
five feet under with a grappling iron 
and rope. “Breathe, Johnny!” Mr. 
Francis ordered the actor, whose 
moldy body was the product of a 
three-hour makeup session and the 
knowledge gained by the makeup art- 
ists on an excursion to a morgue. 

After this take, the director asked ■ 
for more snow on the set and, in the 
meantime, talked about the film. Be- 
cause his director of photography, 
Gerry Turpin, with whom he worked 
on "Dune,” was ill, Mr. Francis said, 
he was doing the two jobs that charac- 
terize most of his professional life: 
one, as director of photography, the 
other as director. As director of 
photography, his last project for Mel 
Brooks, executive producer of 
Brooksfilms, was "The Elephant 
Man." As a director, he has worked 
on more than 30 horror films, but he 
said he regarded “The Doctor and the 
Devils” as his serious directorial 
debut because it was not another hor- 
ror picture. 

On the contrary, Mr. Francis, Mr. 
Sanger and Mr. Harwood have kept 
the moral issues developed by 
Thomas central to their screenplay. 
“If Dylan Thomas were to know 
about this film,” Mr. Francis con- 
tended, ‘‘he would certainly not turn 
in his grave.” 

“Dylan Thomas liked the idea of 
doing a story based on the idea of the 
end justifying the means.” said Mr. 
Sanger. ”1 don’t think he intended it 
as a horror film. I think Dylan 


Thomas intended it as a moral fable 
— the component of that being, 
human life is more important than 
the search for knowledge. 

“The doctor Is somebody who is so 
single-minded about his belief in tbe 
necessity for medical research that 
he completely overlooked the fact 
that prostitutes and beggars and peo- 
ple like that had been killed. In some 
way, he must have believed that his 
work was more important than their 
lives. We have not changed the char- 
acters greatly. I think our intention in 
the movie is very similar to the Inten- 
tion of Dylan Thomas.” 

Commenting on the title of the film, 
he said, “It’s a story about a struggle 
between good and evil, the devils 
being represented by Fallon and 
Brown." 


Jonathan Pryce, who plays Fallon, 
is on the devil’s side of this moral 
tale. The actor said Fallon and 
Broom “live in extreme poverty and 
they will do anything to make money 
— they’re pretty mindless.” His ap- 
proach to the historical character 
Burke was instinctive. “It’s trying to 
do something with a lack of intelli- 
gence,” Mr. Pryce said. “To do that. 
I don’t think too much about what I’m 
doing. I don’t prepare minutely be- 
forehand.” 


He contrasts his role with that of 
Dr. Rock: “He carries the moral bur- 
den of the film," Mr. Pryce re- 
marked, adding, with a smile, “We 
carry the immoral burden." 

As guardian of the film’s moral 
issues, Mr. Dalton — who assisted 
with an autopsy to help prepare him- 
self for his role — is provided with 
soliloquies that, for the most part, 
match the language of Dylan 
Thomas’s screenplay. As Dr. Rock, 
he packs lecture halls, marshaling 
students to attention with what 
resembles a medical call to arms: “I 
pledge you to adventure; I command 
you to experiment. Remember that 
the practice of anatomy is absolutely 
vital to the progress of medicine. 
Remember that the progress of medi- 
cine is vital to the progress of man- 
kind. And mankind is worth fighting 
for: killing and lying and dying for.” 

What about the law? "The law be 
damned,” he storms after receiving a 
summons for unethical conduct from 
the medical faculty. “It’s not Wily 
ridiculous but obsolete. As scientists 
it is our duty to improve the quality of 
human life.” 


Franz Schubert wanted 
nothing more than to 
succeed in the theater. 


this pathetic plea is remarkably stark, no more than a 
smattering of droning melody notes accompanied by a 
left-hand accompaniment in open fifths, a purposely 
primitive device that evokes an awful, piercing empti- 
ness. 

Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, in his biographical study of 
Schubert’s songs, puts it this way: “ ‘Der Leiermann’ is 
not only the emotional nadir of the cycle— this song is the 
culmination of everything that Schubert ever wrote, for 
there is no escape from this agony . . . Life has little more 
to offer tn these lines. The effect on the listener is paralyz- 


a road by which no one has ever returned.! 1 * In~*'Das Wir-. 
.thaus,” he finds ail the rooms in the inn taken and he must 
move on even though “I am so weary I can hardly stand, 
and mortally wounded-** That last German phrase (“tmd 
tbdlich schwer verietzt*’} leavesTittle doubt, as to the out- 
come of this winter journey. 

But what about the suggestion that the. final song, 
“Der Leiermann,” shows the man making some kind of 
last-straw human connection with the old organ grinder? 
Here is where I would go beyond the literal text amd msist 
that the “strange old man” is not a fellow down-and-outer 
but death himself, who has come to claim the poor mad- 
man. This is not death in any fearsome guise, but a benign 
messenger like the kindly specter in Schubert’s “Death 
and the Maiden” who consoles the frightened girl: "Give 


Schubert’s song cycle 
explores dark realms of the 
imagination. 




if ■» 


ing.” The man has come to the end of the road, and no me 
who really listens to this final song could think otherwise. 

Well, almost no one. Some commentators, refusing to 
accept that Schubert could have ended as a nihilist who 
meant the broken man to sink into nothingness, have 
grasped at the possibility that the madman ultimately 
finds some sort of llth-hour redemption in friendship with 
a fellow tramp and social outcast; an old organ grinder. 
He thus would become a Romantic version of Tom Rake- 
well, who declines into a similar state of blissful insanity 
in Stravinsky’s “Rake’s Progress.” However, such a 
modemly ironic interpretation, even if defensible from a 
literal reading of Mtiller’s unsophisticated poems, is 
denied throughout the cycle by the music, which is one 
long dying fall from first to last. Never is the mood more 
desolate and hopeless than in the final song, whose music 
tells us unmistakably that the end has come. The winter 
traveler has reached his goal. 

The poems themselves continually allude to death 
and heard in consort with Schubert’s music, continually 
predict it. A few examples will serve. In "Die Krahe,” the 
man asks a circling crow, that “curious creature." to stop 
following him: “Do you mean, as prey, soon to seize upon 
my body? . . . Crow, let me show at last faithfulness unto 
the grave!" In the following song, “Letzte Hoffnung,” the 
man sees a falling leaf as an augury: “1 myself sink with 
it to the earth, and weep upon the grave of ray hope.” In 
“Der Wegweiser,” his end is even plainer: “I must travel 
- • \ . r ~ 


me your hand, lovely and gentle creature!. I am your 
friend, and do not come to punish you. Be of good cheer! ! 
am not fierce! You shall sleep softly in my arms.” 

In using “Winterreise” as a point of departure in a 
discussion of opera, I risked being informed by letter 
writers that Schubert’s song cycle is not tut opera. 
Thoughtful readers are always eager to help out in that 
way. But “Winterreise’* is a music drama in a larger 
sense, 24 brief scenes that go beyond the-we!I-charted 
bounds of fieder into dark realms of tbe imagination that 
no opera stage could contain. A mounting of the cycle, 
perhaps orchestrated and in the tableau style of those 
Germanic stagings of the “St. Matthew Passion,” might 
be possible, tart the result would surely be fatally banal. 
Schubert *s dramas are simply not of this world- 
■ Schubert wrote eight complete, intermittently lovely 
operas and/or singspiels, and left others in fragmentary 
condition. He wanted nothing more than to succeed in the 
theater, but his temperament and his outlook on existence 
worked against him. Although by all contemporary ac- 
counts anything but an introvert, he looked only inward 
for. his dramas, rarely out on the world or even Into his 
own cozy social circles. 

Opera librettos can be concerned with manners and 
social comment, the sweep of history, politics and power, 
or any number of other themes, but they cannot do with- 
out strong, confrontational characters, people who act in 
recognizably human ways even if they are nominally gods 
or demons. Schubert could not write a successful opera 
because he could not get his drahia out of his head and 
onto a stage. Even when the librettos suggest strong ac- 
tion, his music consistently misses the conventionally ef- 
fective point. His songs, especially, are in the nature of 
daydreams or idealized nature paintings, not dramas of 
the flesh. There is little hint in his vast output of songs that 
he actually led a sociable and at times even fleshly life. 
Most are stylized meditations in the pastoral and Classi- 
cal tradition. The theatrical flair and melodramatic in- 
tensity of “ErfkbnJg” at the beginning of his career is the 
exception not the rule. 

No. "Winterreise" is not an opera, and I do not expect 
to see it staged this season or next by any of our renowned 
operadu^^^TT^fa^foi: Jtj^, ^anyway. ‘ 
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‘Soviet deal 5 


ByJUDYSESGEL 
ienB^MBcporter ' 

Fannex Prisoner ctf Zion YosdE 
[endelevfcb, now active in-Russian 
iya affairs in Jerusalem , charged 
ssterday that the American Jewish' 
ongress and that National Confer- 
ace on Soviet Jewry, have met 
icretly with Soviet representatives 
|| promised to suspend their cam- 
algns for Soviet Jewry in' the hope 
f positive gestures from the USSR. 

A founder of the Soviet Jewry 
□formation and Education Centre, 
lendelevicfa, who served nine years 
t prison for his involvement iq the • 
Leningrad hijacking plot,”, told' 
7us Jerusalem Post that fbur meet- 
Jgs were b'eld in a Washington res- 


taurant since January between a 
“reputed KGB man named Yatz- 
kfrf ’ and heads of the- American 
Jewish Congress. AJC heads Phil 
Banm and Henry Siegman, he 
claimed, took part in some of the 
meetings. 

. The Jewish leaders, said Men-' 
delevich, agreed that they would 
work for the suspension or cancella- 
tion of the Jackson-Vanik amend- 
- ment that makes U.S. trade with the 
.USSR conditional on freedom of 
emigration for Soviet Jews. 

In exchange, the Soviets would 
release more Jews. The Russian rep- 
resentative asked for prominent 
newspaper ads as a signal of agree- 
ment, said Mendelevich, and two 
advertisements calling for “giving a 


chance to the Russians” appeared in 
The Los Angeles Times and The 
Washington Post several months 
ago. 

Mendelevich stated that be is not 
against negotiations with the 
Soviets, bm that talks must be con- 
ducted after agreement among Jew- 
ish organizations on a consistent and 
clear policy. The two organizations 
have been lulled into “exaggerated 
optimism,” he said. He added that 
tiie National Conference on Soviet 
Jewry was aware of the AJC initia- 
tive and approved of it. 

David Clayman, Israel repre- 
sentative of the AJC, told The Post 
he was not aware of the meetings and 
would check with his organization in 
New York today. 
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Mortgages cause family friction, says Kessar 
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By AARON SITTNER 
c Jerusalem Post Reporter 
-TTbe burden imposed "on young 
amities by the “outrageously high” 
:vels of their monthly . mortgage 
payments is leading to “faSly 
ragedies, including constant friction 
jetween husband' and wife «nd even 
dvorce,” according to Histadrut 
lecretaiy-General Yisrael Kessar. 

Kessar, who met with the newly 
armed organization of recent mort- 
age recipients at the weekend, said 
hat for most families with new mort- 
gages - even those with state- 
issisted housing loans- the monthly 
payments range between SO and 70 
sxcent of afomily's take-home pay. 


Kessar told the organization that 
the labour federation had asked the 
government to pot a ceiling on mort- 
gage payments- either 30 per oeat of 
the average national wage “or even 
better;. 30 per cent of the mort- 
gagee's monthly income.” He added 
that despite unders tandings reached 
with government officials, “the 
Treasury is blocking all. possible 
solutions to this painful problem.” 
The Histadrut chief also charged 
that “despite the surrender by the 
workers of part of their wage be- 
nefits for the package deals and the 
new economic programme, mort- 
gages continue to be fully linked to 
the Consumer Price Index in addi- 


tion to their prescribed interest 
rates.” 

Kessar said he will raise the ques- 
tion of mortgages in his coming 
meeting with Finance Minister Mod- 
ai*i, and if necessary with Prime 
Minister Peres. He suggested that 
the organization press Rafael Edri. 
chairman of the Alignment Knesset 
faction, to raise the problem at the 
faction so that it could become a 
political issue. 

Yoram BarzOai. director of the 
Histadrut’s Economic Research In- 
stitute, said that the real annual rate 
of interest new mortgage-holders 
must pay in addition to index linkage 
has readied IS per cent. 


Woman without ovaries impregnated 


Jerusalem Post Staff 

An Israeli woman born without ovaries is now in her 
last third of her pregnancy, a Hadassah spokesman said. 
This is the first case in history in which a woman in such 
condition has succeeded in becoming pregnant, the 
spokesman said. 

The woman, aged 36, who conceived after an ovum 
donated by a volunteer was fertilized in vitro , suffers 
from a congenital defect known as Turner’s syndrome 
which is characterized by an absence from birth of both 
Varies. Women with this condition do not menstruate 
and lade the main female hormones. Until it became 


posable to achieve fertilization through the donation of 
an ovum by atxrtber woman, women in this condition bad 
no hope of becoming pregnant. 

The woman was treated for several months at the 
Hadassah Medical Centre in Jerusalem by the staff of the 
Gynecology Department beaded by Prtrf. Yosef Schenk- 
er. She conceived after preparation of her uterus with a 
.special hormonal treatment. The donated ovum was 
fertilized with her husband's semen in a test tube, and 
after 48 hours the embryo was transferred into her 
uterus. 

The woman’s pregnancy has progressed without com- 
plications. 


_ ... 


Municipal workers from Umm el-Fahm demonstrate yesterday outside the Prime Minister's 
Office in Jerusalem, demanding that Arab local council budgets be treated on an equal footing 
with Jewish local councils. One sign declares that the next step in their fight will bea hunger strike 
with their families outside the government offices. (Eliabu Haw.*) 

Teller coming for ‘Star Wars’ seminar 

By Aaron Sittner lor of I ASPS told The Jerusalem Post Racah Institute of Physics: anc! 

Jerusalem Post Reporter yesterday that the August 15 meet- Micha Sharir. chairman of d 

Physicist Edward Teller, who was ing at Tel Aviv Lfaiversity will con- partment of computer sciences 
instrumental in developing the hyd- centrate on exploring Israel’s seten- Aviv University, 
rogen bomb, is to arrive in Israel this tific and technological ability to fit Loewenberg told The Pos 
week to participate in a seminar on into SDI. * such seminars “are necessa 

die U.S. Strategic Defence Initiative Among the subjects to be discus- establish the proper context be 

in which this country has been in- sed are "the role of high-powered political derision is made b 
vited to participate. lasers in SDI. and the qualifications government” on whether or : 

The one-day seminar has been of IsTaeti industry to participate in accept the U.S. invitation t< 
organized by the Institute for Adv- the programme. SDI, popularly referred to as 

anced Strategic and Political Studies Among the seminar panelists will Wars.” 

(IASPS) in cooperation with Tel be Knesset Member Yuval Ne'e- According to Loewenberg, 
Aviv University’s Institute of Adv- man, professor of nuclear physics at expertise in robotics and elec 
anced Studies. Tel Aviv University: Prof. Shaul control systems bodes well for 

Prof. Robert Loewenberg. direc- Yatsiv of the Hebrew University's participation in SDI. 


Racah Institute of Physics: and Prof. 
Micha Sharir. chairman of the de- 
partment of computer sciences at Tei 
Aviv University. 

Loewenberg told The Post that 
such seminars “are necessary to 
establish the proper context before a 
political derision is made by the 
government” on whether or not to 
accept the U.S. invitation to join 
SDI, popularly referred to as “Star 
Wars.” 

According to Loewenberg, Israeli 
expertise in robotics and electronic 
control systems bodes well for Israeli 
participation in SDI. 


Court bars ‘emergency 9 for hospitals 55 Soviet Jews 


Marine Officers Union calls off strike I HUC alumni receive 


By DAVID RUDGE 
HAIFA: - The Marine Officers Un- 
ion yesterday called off its strike, 
which had cost shipping companies 
more than $250,000 in losses. 

The derision to end the strike was 
made at the request of the Haifa 
district labour court, as an alterna- 
tive to the court’s issuing an injunc- 
tion against the union. * 

The strike, which began on Fri- 
day, was to press the union's demand ! ' 
t^at shipping companies stop de- . 
Acting 4.5 per. cent from .salaries 
towards an earfy-retirement fund. 

The noion maintains that due to 
the recession in the shipping industry 
many seamen and officers are leav- 
ing' fee profession. As a result less 
money will be paid into the fond and 
there will not be enough to ensure 
full eaxty-retiremeat rights for those 
wishing r to take advantage of the 
scheme. 


The Histadrut and the ratings 
branch of the Seamen’s Union 
favour continuing payments to the 
fund. 

The Shipowners' Association is to 
meet Histadrut Secretary General 
Yisrael Kessar today to try to solve 
the problem. A report on the talks is 
to be given to the district labour 
court on Thursday and if no progress 
has been made a date wfli be fixed 
for a hearing -f. r . • 

Haim Cukier,-secretarygener8Lof 
the, Shipowners’ Association, said 
the strike had been unnecessary in 
view of the pending negotiations 
with the Histadrut. 

He said the direct loss to shipping 
firms as a result of the two-day 
stoppage was more than $250,000. 
The indirect losses as a result of 
timetables being disrupted and the 
possible effects on customer rela- 
tions would be even more, he said. 


Convicted man sues to do public service 


• The High Conit of Justice was 
asked yesterday to order the author- 
ities to show cause why they should 
not apply to'the Tel Aviv district and 
Dan region a regulation making it 
possible for persons sentenced to 
prison to Tender useful public service 
instead erf serving time in prison. 

The applicant also asked the court 
vo order implementation of his sent- 
ence postponed until it decides on 
his request for the order nisi. 

The applicant is Ya'acov Me&hhe- 
di, a fruit and vegetable vendor in 
the Petah Tikva market, whom the 
Petah Tikva Magistrates Court sent- 


enced to two months in prison for 
disturbing the peace. 

Meshhedi’s application is directed 
mainly' against foe labour minister, 
who is authorized to permit service 
instead of prison in consultation with 
the justice minister and foe Knesset 
■ Law Committee. The labour minis- 
' ter has issued the appropriate reg- 
ulations covering foe Jerusalem, 
Beetsheba, Nazareth, Afula, Safed 
and Rehovot city limits. 

The omission of the area in which 
he. lives, the applicant says, consti- 
tutes discrimination against him, 
“arbitrariness and distortion of jus- 
tice.” 


Calendar 

andGreeting 


Difference 

The Mouth or Foot Painting 
Artists Ltd. proudly presents a. 
beautiful new art calendar for 
1985/86, and a colourful, 
expressive line of greeting cards, 
perfect for RoshHashana or 
Christmas. 

The paintings featured on the 
ca l endar and cards are foe. 


month painters, 
sales help the disabled artists, . 

veterans of the Israeli Defense 

Forces, or victims of acridents or 

polio. 

YOUCANORDERTHE 

CALENDAR (12V^x 19 c m) 

PLUS 12 ART CARDS WITH 

ENVELOPES FORONLY. 

1$ 9000 (ind. VAT). 



To: BOOKS, 

The Jerusalem Post, 

POB81, 

Jerusalem 91000 

Please send me foe Mouth or 

Foot Painting Artists’ 1985/86 
Art Calendar plus set of 12 
greeting cards. I enclose a cheque 

for IS 9000. 


ADDRESS — 

CITY— : 

CODE- — 

TEL 

Price valid until August 31, 1985 


To Asia House, Tel Aviv 

, - . . Many thdntefor:tke wonderful catering 

- • * and service # the wedding of our children 


Lev itski and Weiss Families 


honorary degrees 

By HAIM SHAPIRO 

Five graduates of Hebrew Union 
College, all of whom were ordained 
25 years ago in the U.S., yesterday 
received honorary doctor of divinity 
degrees at HUC in Jerusalem. 

Four of those honoured live in 
Israel. They include Rabbi Allan 
Levine, director of programmes for 
American Reform Jewish youth in 
Israel, Rabbi Shalom LUker, a mem- 
ber of Kibbutz Kfar Hamaccabi, 
Rabbi Reuven Samuels, headmaster 
of the Leo Bafcck School-in Haifa, 
and Rabin Mosbe Zemer, chairman 
of foe Israel Council of Progressive 
Rabbis. 

Also being honoured is Rabbi 
John Levi, spiritual leader of Tem- 
ple Beth Emanuel in Melbourne, 
Australia and vice-president of the 
World Union for Progressive Juda- 
ism. 


Impersonator sent 
for observation 

PETAH TIKVA (Itim). - A man 
suspected of impersonating his 
brother to get the contract to operate 
foe local auto pound was sent yester- 
day by Petah Tikva Magistrates 
Court Judge Reuven Gigi for 10 
days’ psychiatric observation. 

The man allegedly has a criminal 
record, which he tried to conceal by 
his impersonation . 


Beit Berl programme 
set for expansion 

Jerusalem Post Staff 
The Jewish- Arab Institute at Beit 
Beri,is to expand its programme to 
promote understanding between the 
two peoples, its chairman, Natan 
Almoslino, announced yesterday. 

He added that the Histadrut, 
which runs Beit Berl, has a responsi- 
bility to fight intolerance when 
citizens are being murdered by Arab 
terrorists and MK Meir Kabane is 
exploiting foe resultant outrage and 
fear. 


BflLI Kfll 

KOSHDL POLYNESIAN MSIAURANT 

An evening in Tropical Paradise with Tahitian 
entertainment. Authentically prepared and. 
exquisitely served every evening from 7:00 pm. 
(except Friday). 


By ELAN CHAIM . 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Government hospitals will not be 
able to return to functioning in an 
emergency format before Friday, 
the High Court of Justice ruled 
yesterday. 

The hospitals were ordered to do 
so last week by foe Health Ministry, 
in an apparent effort to focus atten- 
tion on the hospital funding crisis. 
The court extended an interim in- 
junction issued last week barring the 
ministry from directing its hospitals 


to function on Shabbat schedules 
and to treat only the most urgent 
cases. 

The court postponed dealing with 
foe substance of the petition, which 
was filed against foe ministry by foe 
Histadrut, saying the Histadrut was 
not actually a party to such a peti- 
tion. 

The justice invited foe Histadrut *s 
Kupat Holim Clalit health fund to 
join foe petition as an interested 
party, giving it five days to do so. 
Only then will the court hear the 
petition. 


Knesset body opposes Mormon centre 


By HAIM SHAPIRO 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The Knesset Interior Committee * 
has called on foe Mormons to display 1 
their “warmth, support and under- 
standing for the Jewish people” by 
not building a new centre on Mt. 
Scopus. 

The centre, which is already under 
construction, is opposed by some 
Jewish groups. They maintain that 
foe building, which is to house the 
Brigham Young University exten- 


sion courses in Israel, will be used as 
a centre for missionary activities. 

The leaders of foe Utah-based 
university have offered a signed 
undertaking not to use foe centre for 
missionizmg. But the Knesset com- 
mittee. headed by MK Dov Shiians- 
ky (Likud) . has rejected the offer. 

In the course of its deliberations, 
the committee heard numerous 
opponents of the Mormons, includ-. 
ing representatives of many U.S. 
Christian groups. 


Trials of 15 Afula men to begin this week 

NAZARETH (Itim). - The trials of dates to avoid foe congregation of all 

15 Afula residents accused of rioting foe defendants’ relatives outsicle the 

last week opposite foe Afula police coorthouse. 

station are to begin later this week at 
foe Nazareth Magistrates Court. 

Charges have been filed against 16 
of the 33 demonstrators held at foe 
end of last week, but one has already 
confessed and was given a one-year 
suspended sentence and fined 

IS25.000. 

• • 

The demonstrations followed foe 
funerals last week of Afula residents 
Yosef Efiahu and Albert Bukhris, 
murdered in separate terror attacks. 

District Police Chief Shaul Levi 
ordered last Thursday that the rio- 
ters be given quick trials to prevent 
farther violent outbreaks in Afula. 

A police spokesman for the north- 
ern district said yesterday that the 
hearings of the 15 who have aot 
confessed will be held on separate 


FINES. - IS40 million in fines were 
imposed on price- gougers in speedy 
trials daring the first 25 days of the 
economic recovery plan, a spokes- 
woman for foe Ministry of Industry 
and Trade announced yesterday. 


came here in July 

Jerusalem Post Staff 
Last month 174 Jews left the 
Soviet Union, of whom 55 came to 
Israel, a spokesman for the Public 
Committee for Soviet Jewry 
announced in Tel Aviv yesterday. 

Among those reaching here were 
several Zionist activists, he added. 

He also said that earlier this 
month activists still in Russia sent a 
letter to foe Central Committee of 
the Communist Party asking it to 
find and punish anti-Semitic thugs 
who have been harassing the Vol- 
vodsky family in Gorky. 

Leonid Volvodsky . a religious Jew 
who has applied to go to Israel, was 
arrested on June 25. 


Israel TV to screen 
‘Live Aid’ series 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Israelis will have a chance to view- 
last month's rock-music marathon in 
aid of famine victims in Africa in a 
four-part series beginning on Israel 
Television on Saturday, August 17 at 
8 p.m. 

Presenting foe “Live Aid” prog- 
ramme live last month would have 
cost $25,000. an amount foe Brcad- 
• casting Authority said it could not 
afford. The videotaped re-run will 
cost $4000 to purchase. 


Terrorist bomb 
defused in Hadera 

By DAVID RUDGE 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

HAIFA. - A medium-sized bomb 
was discovered in Hadera yesterday 
morning at a hitchhiking station on 
foe old road leading to Haifa. Police 
said it was probably planted by ter- 
rorists. 

It was found by a passerby who 
raised the alarm. Police sealed off 
foe area while a sapper defused the 
charge. The hitchhiking point is used 
mainly by soldiers. 

More than 40 people were later 
detained for questioning in connec- 
tion with the incident, police re- 
ported. 

This was the second bomb in 
Hadera in the past few weeks. The 
first went off in the town’s main 
square, damaging a shop window but 
causing no injury. 

There have also been four explo- 
sions in foe same period in Haifa, 
two of them outside the district court 
in the Hadar Hacarmel quarter of 
the city. 

The’ bomb found in Hadera yester- 
day was larger than the previous 
ones. Police 'are investigating a link 
between the incidents and have 
urged the public to be alert for 
suspicious objects. 

The spokesman for the Haifa 
police district, which includes 
Hadera. said police were “{19 per 
cent sure” that the bombs were 
planted by terrorists. 

He noted that terrorist activity in 
the district bad increased recently 
after a long quiet period. 


Emunah congress 
to open this evening 

By JUDY SIEGEL 
Emunah - pressured by the gov- 
ernment to reduce or eliminate its 
social and educational programmes 
- hopes to raise more funds overseas 
and consolidate classes so that it will 
not have to close day-care centres, 
high schools or vocational courses, 
the Natiooal Religious women's 
organization said yesterday. 

The organization's third world 
convention is to open this evening in 
foe Jerusalem Theatre and will be 
addressed by Prime Minister Peres. 

Eva Edelman, outgoing world 
chairman of Emunah, said foe last 
thing the organization would cut is 
programmes for Ethiopian immig- 
rants. More than 700 Ethiopian chil- 
dren are enrolled at Emunah institu- 
tions. Emunah activist Sara Stern- 
Katan said registration for Emunah 
day-care centres is complete, but 
many parents probably will not bring 
their children next month because 
they cannot afford the fees, which 
must still be set by the government. 
The theme of foe convention, 
whose regular sessions will take 
place in foe Jewish Agency's Weiz- 
mann Hall, is “The Jewish Family in 
Crisis.” 

Emunah has 120.000 members in 
18 countries, half of them living in 
Israel. 


FESTIVAL. - The third Hebrew 
Song Festival is to open in Arad 
today with organizers promising 48 
hours of rion-stop music and enter- 
tainment on 12 stages in various 
parts of town. There will be 88 
shows, most of them outdoors, 
featuring 700 performers. 
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J . OUENlAUtfSIAIBANT 

/ An opulent feast of Middle Eastern ddights. 
Nightly (except Friday) from 7:30 until 12:00 
pm with a show of oriental music & dance on 
. Wednesdays, Thursdays & Saturdays. J 


donieli 


GARDEN RESTAURANT 



A garden of delight overlooking foe sea , 
featuring A La Carte £ buffet breakfast; dairy 
specialities for lunch & dinner until KL30 pin. 


experience the dining adventure at 

In I THE DANIEL HOTEL & SPA HERZLIYA ON SI 
IXJ FOR RESERVATIONS: (052>544444 


Tourists 

and Foreign Residents 
Discover the Right Combination. 

Find out what high interest, confidentiality and q 

total exemption from Israel income tax in 
Bank Hapoahm 's Free For eign Currency Accounts 
can do for your funds. 

► Bank Hapoalintt . /JaST 

Head Office: 50 Rothschild Blvd., 104 Hayarkon Street 


65124 Td Aviv, brad. Tel: 03- 673333 


Foreign Currency Centers; jg 

Td Aviv: 104 Hayarkon Si., 63903- Tel: 03-24331 1 . 244357. / i 

Jerusalem; 26 KrngGojrgeSt., 94261. Tel; 02-222249. / Cu 

Neranya: 11 KikarHa'atzmaut. 42271. Td: 053-39741. f yourl 

New York* Los Angeles* San Francisco * Chicago •Philadelphia^ ^ aiTK . 

Boston • Miami •Toronto • Montreal • London • Manchester 
Paris • Zurich • Luxembourg* Buenos Aires • SaO Paulo S Home Address: 

Rio de Janeiro -Caracas* Mexico Oty» Montevideo f Israel Address: 

Puma del Esie« Santiago* Panama City •Cayman Islands S 


y P.O.B. 3525 Td Aw 62034 

Jf 

y 1 would like to leant more about 
f Bank Hapoalimls Free Foreign 
P Currency Accounts. Pkase send me 
S your brochure and bank-by- mail forms. 


And 340 branches of the group in Israel 


/ Tel: 


I am in Israel until (date) 










15% OFF 
EVERYTHING 
AT MURA 


They're having a "never before" 
summer sale at INTIRA, 
Rehavia's popular direct from 
importer home gift store. 15% 
OFF EVERYTHING - for two 
weeks only. Enamelware, 
glassware, ceramics, beautiful 
woodware - salad bowls, trays, 
servers; - for the children - 
handmade mobiles, Danish 
Rosti melamine tablesets-bowl, 
plate, mug in various designs; 
dishes and bowls by the score 
and hundreds of delightful gift 
items for home and kitchen. 
Shop now for weddings, 
birthdays, anniversaries - all at 
15% OFF. INTIRA, 27 REHDV 
KEREN KAYEMET, REHA VIA. 
9-1, 4-7. Friday 9-2. Closed 
Tuesday afternoon. 


NOHIITTS 

FURNITURE 


The most reliable shop in the 
heart of the city. For 50 years 


Jerusalemites have bought their 
furniture at Nohiut’s — from the 


furniture at Nohiut’s — from the 
beautiful salon furniture to the 
dining room sets and our 
latest — the local made 
teakwood gate teg table. For the 
study the modular teakwood 
library. Last but not least bed- 
room furniture and youth furn- 
iture made by the Alpha fac- 
tory. 

VISIT THE THREE EXHIBITION 
FLOORS at Nohiufs Furniture 
Ltd., 4 Shlomzion HaMalka St. 
Tel. 224064. 


I SCREAM 
EXTRAORDINAIRE 


Take a break from queueing 
amid the downtown bustle, and 
savour the most, imaginative 
homemade ice creams and 
sherbets, at the Sheraton Hotel’s 
new King Solomon’s Porch. Beat 
the heat in the tranquility of our 
tenace with a dizzying choice of 
treats: the luxurious Tulip (ice 
cream, whipped cream and 
chocolate truffles in a pastry 
shell); the prodigious Seven 
Flavours Giant (wow!); King 
Solomon’s Cherries Special 
(duvdevan divine!); Painter’s 
Palette (a masterpiece mosaic of 
fruifs and sherbets)); plus the 
classic banana split and milk 
shake a la Sheraton, and many 
more ideas. KING SOLOMON’S 
PORCH, open seven days a 
week from 11 am. to 11 p m., 
kosher, priced under IS 4000 per 
awesome portion. 


ASK FOR 

AVNERORGABY 


You've moved into a new house 
and you just can’t face the 
monumental task of getting the 
garden into shape. Then ring 
GINAT TAMAR, 02-719972. 
Avner and Gaby are tops in 
planning and planting gardens, 
roof gardens, balconies and at 
installing and maintaining 
irrigation systems both large and 
small. They’ll give free advice 
At their nursery they've a great 
selection of summer plants 
including gorgeous fuchsias in 
assorted colours. They've 
shrubs, trees, climbers, bushes, 
house plants and everything for 
the garden. GINAT TAMAR 
(previously Ha'mashtefa). 17 
REHOV BEITAR, TALPIOT (bus 
7). Summer hours 7.30-1 .30 and 
3.30-7. Friday 7.30-3. Fluent 
English spoken. 


R&R 

AT 


THE 


TAPUZIADA 


Spend the whole day at the Plaza 
pool, have a splendid lunch on a 
sunshaded balcony overlooking 
Jerusalem - all for only IS1 9,900 
(Si 6) including VAT and service. 
Fron> 7 a.m. you can swim and 
sunbathe, from 12.30 p.m. till 
2.30 p.m. choose from an 
endless selection of hors 
d'oeuvres, then from the grill - 
steaks, mixed grill, chicken, 
schwarma, kebabs, hot dogs, 
baked potato etc., if you've still 
room - fresh fruit salad or ice 
cream, unlimited fresh orange 
juice, coffee. Then it’s back to the 
pool for more swimming, sunning 
and a sleep. Until 6 p.m. All for 
only IS1 9.900. See you at the 
TAPUZIADA at the 
JERUSALEM PLAZA, King 
George St. Kosher of course. 


NORMAN’S - 

WHERE MEAT PEOPLE 


MEET 

If you're in Jerusalem and 
looking for some of the best 
steaks east of Texas, make for 
Norman's. Fresh prime rib of 
beef - on or off the bone - sirloin 
steaks, half-pound 100% beef 
hamburgers and other first class 
meats have made NORMAN'S 
the place for knowledgable 
carnivores. The friendly 
atmosphere, the unusual soups, 
tiie fresher than fresh salads, the 
home-baked lemon meringue 
pie, the pastas, the wines and the 
appetizing vegetarian dishes 
have given Norman’s a come- 
back-again-and-again clientele 
second to none. NORMAN’S. 9 
YOEL SALOMON, off Kikar Zion. 
Tel. 227444. TAKE AWAYS - 
Kosher under Rabbinate 
supervision. Sat. -Thurs. noon- 
best hurry, last orders 10 p.m. 
Friday closed. After Shabbat. 


AND APPETIZING 


Your relatives are visiting from 
abroad and want to take you out. 
Where? Suggest ME! NAFTOAH , 
the fine restaurant with the most 
wonderful view and setting 
imaginable. And it's right here in 
Jerusalem. Excellent Middle 
Eastern cuisine - stuffed 
vegetables, Moroccan cigars, 
oven baked meats, grills, fish, 
wines and liqueurs. It's the place 
where knowledgeable Israelis 
eat MEl NAFTOAH in LIFTA- at 
ttie Tel Aviv exit from Jerusalem, 
after the two gas stations, take the 
new road on the right follow the 
RESTAURANT sign for one 
kilometre. Open Sun.-Thurs. 
noon til midnight; Sat. after 
shabbat. closed Friday. Kosher 
of course. Ideal for post 
barmitzvah lunches. Tel. 02- 
521374. ask for Mira or Eli. 


the kerem , 
% dining in 
) a class of 
its own. 


Quietly it has become 
Jerusalem's Finest French 
Gourmet Restaurant. There are 
many excellent dishes, we’re 
listing a few. Begin your evening 
with Canadian smoked salmon 
with delicate mousse of 
trout or Duckling salad with 
hazelnut dressing, then continue 
with Sauteed lamb chops with 
sweet garlic sauce or Filet of sole 
on artichoke with homemade 
herb-scented noodles and to 
complete your meal - fresh fruit 
of the season flam bed at your 
table and served wife fresh fruit 
sherbets. Fine wines and 
liqueurs. Kosher. Open from 7 - 
11 p.m. Closed on Fridays.For 
reservations call 02-536151 24 
hours a day. THE KEREM, 
JERUSALEM HILTON, GIVAT 
RAM. 


RUCHAMA - ORIGINAL, 
YEMENITE COOKIN&g 
AT ITS BEST. 


Tasty is the word to describe 
Yemenite cooking and it’s 
inexpensive. You can have 
Melawach, fee fabulous flaky 
pancake/pita wife hot and spicy 
sauces or with honey, hot 
chocolate and walnuts. Great 
Yemenite soups with hilbe and 
saiuf (Yemenite bread). Meat 
dishes, melawach with chopped 
meat and spices etc. etc. And 
you’ll come out with money in 
your pocket. At RUCHAMA'S 
YEMENITE RESTAURANT & 
BAR. 3 YA AVETZ ST by 47 
Jaffa Rd. Tel. 246565. Open 
Sun. — Thurs. 11 a.m. — 
midnight. Saturday after 
Shabbat Kosher. 


ISRAELI ART FROM 
AGAM TO ZARITZKY 


With perhaps the capital's finest 
.selection of prints - lithos. etchincp, 1 
watercolours and oils, Alec's Fine 
Art at the King Solomon Sheraton 
Hotel is a sure stop for resident 
and tourist alike. They’ve works 


by Caste!, Ticho, Bergner, Fima, 
TumarWn, Gutman, Steimatzky, 
Kadrshman, Lipshitz and more. 
They've sculpture and some 
exclusive Judaica. Open Sunday 
thru’ Thursday 10 am.-ll p.ni., 
Friday til 2 p.m., Saturday from 7 
p.m. Browse freely at leisure. 
Credit cards accepted. ALEC'S 
FINE ART. KING SOfclMON 
SHERATON HOTEL 


WORLD NEWS 


* Monday, August5, 1985 ; The Jerusalem Post 


South Africa’s black min ers vote to strike 


Gold, coal industries face paralysis 


JOHANNESBURG (Reuter). - 
Black mineworkers on South Afri- 
ca’s vital gold and coal fields yester- 
day announced a strike that could 
severely hurt the country’s eco- 
nomy, already under threat of anti- 
apaitheid sanctions from abroad. 

A spokeswoman for the National 
Union of Mineworkers (NUM) said 
an all-night meeting attended by 
about 20,000 members decided over- 
whelmingly to down tools on August 
25 to back wage demands presented 
to white-owned mines. 

She said 230,000 workers were 
expected to strike at the 29 mines 
where the NUM is recognized. The 
union had asked for a 22 per cent ■ 
across-the-board increase but em- 
ployers unilaterally granted rises 
ranging from 14.1 to 19.6 per cent. 

NUM general-secretary Cyril 
Ramaphosa told a news conference 
the union also resolved to boycott 
white businesses near the mines un- 
less the government lifts within 72 
hours the state of emergency it im- 
posed on July 21 in riot-tom areas. 

In addition, the union agreed to' 
take retaliatory action if President 
P.W. Botha implemented a threat he 
made last week to repatriate foreign 
black workers if economic sanctions 
against South Africa are imposed. 

The NUM says 40 per cent of its 
members are from South Africa’s 
black-ruled neighbouring states. 

Ramaphosa said the planned 
strike would be far bigger than a 


short walkout last year that involved 
64.000 miners- 

Asked what he thought the mine 
owners* response to the strike would 
be. be said: “The mining houses 
would commit suicide by dismissing 
over 200,000 workers.” 

He said employers could still avert 
industrial action. They were being 
given three weeks to make a “realis- 
tic offer.” He declined to say bow 
long the strike would last if it went 
ahead. 

A protracted dispute could have 
crippling effects on die gold mdnstiy 
which brings in half of South Africa s 
foreign currency earnings. 

Coal plays a crucial part in gener- 
ating electricity in South Africa, 
which faces an unofficial oil embargo 
and has no crude resources of its 
own. 


The strike has loomed since the 
union last month turned down a 19 
per cent pay rise offer by the Cham- 
ber of Mines. dominated by the giant 
South African conglomerates. 
Anglo-American and General Min- 
ing Carp. 


Ramaphosa said the union was 
sticking to its demand for a 22 per 
cent raise, down from an original 40 
percent. 

The average black miner’s wage, 
by union reckoning, is 350 rands 
($157) a month, plus free food and 
accommodation in rows of single 
men's hostels where most black min- 


erslive. Black miners on the average 
.earn about one-sixth of the pay of 
white miners. 

The union estimated fee strike will 
cripple 70 per cent of South Africa’s' 
44 gold mines, and one-fifth of the’S5 • 
coal mines would also close, 

Meanwhile, police continued a 
crackdown under draconian 
emergency rules and said yesterday 
that a total of 1,412 people bad been 
detained, 114 of whom have been 
released. 

A police spokesman reported lit- 
tle unrest overnight. A black woman 
was seriously injured after being 
doused with petrol and set on fire at 
a township in fee Eastern Cape pro- 
vince. focus of rioting which has 
claimed over 500 lives since Febru- 
ary last year. 

The country's relentless racial 
strife will be highlighted today when 
the trial resumes of 16 leading dissi- 
dents accused of supporting revolu- 
tion. 

They include most senior leaders 
of the United Democratic Front, a 
two-mflhon-strong multiracial orga- 
nization — fee b igg est fighting apart- 
heid legally. 

The defence team hds been dep- 
rived of a key member, leading black 
human-rights lawyer Victoria 
Mxengp, who was shot dead in the 
Indian Ocean port city of Durban 
last week in what government oppo- 
nents called a political assassination. 
(Reuter, AP) 




Two young boys wave at a police armoured car doing patroi duty 
through the township of Alexandria, South Africa. (Reuter telephoto) 


34 die in head-on collision 


involving French express 


CAHORS.Frimce (Reuter). - Res- 
cue workers yesterday found 10 
more bodies in the tangled wreckage 
of Saturday’s head-on train collision 
in southwest France, making the 
death toll at least 34. local author- 
ities said. 


occurred on a single track at I]laujac- 
Gare, about 150 kilometres, south- 
east of Bordeaux. 

Railway officials said the accident 
appeared to have been caused by a 
human signalling error. 


Hiroshima: Where hell reigned, flowers bloom 


HIROSHIMA (Reuter). - Forty 
years after it was devastated in the 
world's first nuclear attack, Hiroshi- 
ma has blossomed out of ruin and ' 
radiation into a thriving city ten 
times its fonner size. 

What once was scotched terrain 
strewn with incinerated bodies is 
covered by gleaming office towers 
and highways clogged with air- 
conditioned cars. 

Where the fireball cast its glare on 
August 6. 1945, neon signs now 
twinkle above a profusion of bars, 
restaurants, night dubs and discos. 

The blast, and the fire and fallout 
feat followed, left a seared land- 
scape where many people believed 
vegetation could never grow again. 
But today lovingly tended trees, 
shrubs and flowers flourish every- 
where along broad avenues. 

For a present-day Japanese 
youngster the name Hiroshima 
brings to mind baseball rather than 
the bomb. A gourmet might think of 
oysters instead of atomic anguish. 

The city’s many parks indude a 
baseball ground which' is the homtfqf 


the Hiroshima Carp, one of fee top 
teams in Japan. Should you bear the 
word “Hiroshima” on fee tips of a * 
young man in summer, odds are it is 
fee Carp be is talking about. 

Out across the bay from Hiroshi- 
ma fee sea is full of oyster beds 
providing a delicacy that figures on 
restaurant menus all over Japan. 

But the first-time visitor who steps 
off fee train and sees the “Hiroshi- 
ma” signboard is inevitably filled 


Nagasaki lists 64,186 identified 
dead. Tens of thousands -more vic- 
tims in both dries were never identi- 
fied. 


with thoughts of the slaughter feat 
changed fee face of modern war. 

An estimated 200,000 people were 
killed by fee two atomic bombs 
dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
in fee dosing days of World War 
Two. 

“The latest official figure of iden- 
tified victims who died in Hiroshima 
is 113,271” said Hiroshima city offi- 
cial Fnmihiko Kaneda. “This in- 
dudes those killed on fee day and 
those who succumbed subsequently 
to radiation and other diseases. 

“Every year more names are 
.added to the memorial list as suiyi- , 
ont." „ . / ‘ ... ' 


The offidal count of Hibakusha - 
those people still alive who survived 
the two attacks - is now 113,885 for 
Hiroshima and about 70,000 for 
Nagasaki. To qualify for a Hiba- 
kusha card, and the welfare benefits 
feat go wife it. a survivor must prove 
that he was exposed to blast or 
radiation. 

In both dries, several hundred 
new people still come forward every 
year claiming entitlement to survivor 
benefits. 


A local official said the bodies 
were found in a carriage feat was 
flattened when a packed holiday 
express and a local train crashed 
Saturday afternoon. 

Twelve victims had been identi- 
fied, he said, but most bad been 
burned beyond recognition by a fire 
which swept through the wreckage. 
Some 180 people were injured. 29 of 
them seriously. 

Transport Minister Paul Qufles, 
who visited the site Saturday night, 
has ordered an immediate inquiry 
into fee cause of fee crash, which 


The Paris Express, a weekly train 
that operates only during fee holiday 
period, was running behind sche- 
dule, putting it on a section of 
track normally free of other trains. 


Local officials said the express was 
travelling south at about 130 kph 
when it smashed into the slower 
northbound local train, whose front 
car was flattened by the impact. 

The weekend stationmaster at the 
nearby switching station of Assier, 
which is responsible for manually 
signalling feat section of fee track, 
has been remanded in police cus- 
tody. 


Iraq bombs Iranian oilfield 


Most say they kept quiet before 
because they feared fee stigma of 
being a radiation victim might ijnpair 


their prospects of employment and 
their children's chances of marriage. 

In recent years virtually no survi- 
vors have displayed new symptoms 
of radiation after-effects. Most of 
the delayed- action diseases like 
leukemia came to light in the 1950s 
;^di9pos::.. ■ 


Four lost Soldiers Schweik 


swap their tank for vodka 


FRANKFURT (AP). - A crew of Soviet soldiers lost on maneuvers in 
Czechoslovakia sold their tank to a pub owner for two cases of vodka, and ; 
were found sleeping off the liquor in a forest two days later, according to a 
newspaper account. 

The tank was nowhere to be found. Communist authorities later learned 
that the pub owner had dismantled the tank and sold the pieces to a local 
metal-recycling centre, fee Frankfurter AUgemeine Zeizung reported in its 
weekend edition. 

The incident was reported in an article written by Ota Filip, a Czechoslo- 
vak emigre author who contributes periodically to fee newspaper. 

Reached by telephone yesterday at his home in Munich, Filip said the 
episode occurred during extensive Warsaw Pact maneuvers in Cieefaasiova- 
na in the autumn of 1984. He said he learned of it in a letter from reliable 
sources brought to him by friends three weeks ago. 

Filip’s story, quoting a report by pofa'ce in eastern Bohemia province in 
Czechoslovakia, said investigators found fee shell of the tank in fee shed 
behind fee pub. The proprietor told authorities he had acquired the tank for 
24 bottles of vodka with herring and pickles thrown in “as a gesture of 
comradeship.” 

Filip told fee AP he did not know what had happened to the pub owner or 
fee soldiers. 


BAGHDAD (Reuter). - Iraq said 
yesterday its navy had twice attacked 
Iran’s Nowrnz offshore oilfield since 
early Saturday, hitting an oil pump 
and two oil wells. 

A military spokesman said all the 
vessels involved returned safely to 
base. 

Iraq's Navy and Air Force have 
mounted several attacks on the oil- 
field, which is. 110 kilometres south 
of Bandar Khomeini in fee northern 
Persian Gulf, since the Iran -Iraq war 
started five years ago. 

, Iran said, three. months ago jt had, 
capped fee Nowriiz Five well, which ‘ 
had been blazing since in attack", 
early in 1983. It was theJast of three' 
wells damaged in fee raid to be 
capped. Leakage from the wells 
caused -a big pollution scare two 


years ago, but fee resultant slick has 
since apparently dispersed. 

Iraq reported an attack on oil 
wells and other installations in the 
Cyrus field farther south two weeks 
ago. 


Iraq last night reported one of its 
warplanes lost in fighting, and Iran 
said it was fee fourth brought down 
in recent weeks. A late Baghdad 
communique said the plane was lost 
in action Saturday but gave no other 
details. 


...Irao’s-Irna ne\ys agency,, moni- 
tored, in London, said it w^s a jei,* : 
fighter' Brought down in southwe# ~ 

.ui 



Khuzestan on- fee southern war 
front, where Iraq said on Saturday 
its aircraft carried out some 57 sor- 
ties against Iranian troops. ' 


Games for disabled 
athletes ban 


South Africa 


Queen mother Elizabeth 

Queen mother 
celebrates 85th 


California to aid Holocaust museum 


LOS ANGELES (AP). - Gov. 
George Deukmejian has approved 
S5 million in state funds for a 
museum to commemorate fee vic- 
tims of the Holocaust and other 
massacres of the 20th century. 

The bill “puts on record Califor- 
nia’s recognition of fee importance 
of the lessons of the Holocaust, and 
its commitment to ensuring feat such 
tragedies never again befall any 
group of people,” said Rabbi Marvin 
Hier, the dean of the Simon Wiesen- 
thal Centre for Holocaust Studies. 


Earlier this year Deukmejian 
vetoed more than $4m. for private 
museums in fee proposed budget 
sent him by fee legislature. In his 
veto messages, he said he was “con- 
cerned about fee seeming prolifera- 
tion of appropriations related to 
museums and exhibitions. ” 

But last Tuesday, he signed a bill 
providing fee Wiesenthal Centre a 
major boost in its efforts to bnfld the 
S35m. Museum of Tolerance which is 
scheduled to rise in West Los 
Angeles. 


LONDON (Reuter). - Queen Eli- 
zabeth the queen mother celebrated 
her 85th birthday yesterday with a 
champagne lunch and good wishes 
from admirers all over the world. 

The queen mother, who ranks 
wife Queen Elizabeth and Princess 
Diana as fee most popular member 
of fee royal family, spent fee day 
with her daughters, fee queen and 
Princess Margaret, at Sandringham 
House in eastern England. 

Thousands of well-wishers, some 
of whom bad camped out overnight, 
gathered in the rain to sing “Happy 
Birthday” as the royal party left 
Sandringham Parish Church after 
fee morning service. 


LONDON (Reuter). - South Africa 
has been banned from an interna- 
tional tournament for disabled 
athletes “while present circumst- 
ances prevail.” 

The organizers announced “with 
great regret” feat fee ban was seen 
as vital to the survival of fee interna- 
tional Stoke Mandeville Games for 
fee Disabled. 

But the step did not exclude the 
South African Sports Association 
for the Physically Disabled from 
continued membership ia the games 
federation. 

Last week Canada. Zimbabwe, 
Trinidad and Tobago boycotted the 
games because, of South Africa’s 
apartheid policy. 


Spanish bomb causes 
damage, no casualties 

SALAMANCA. Spain (AP). - A 
bomb exploded in a restaurant here 
yesterday causing serious damage 
but no casualties. 

The bomb had been placed in the 
bathroom of the restaurant, which is 
usually frequented by students. 

Only a few customers were inside 
fee bar when fee bomb exploded, 
fee police said. • 

Shortly before fee explosion an 
unidentified caller alerted the 
police. . , 

No group claimed responsibilty ^ 
for fee bombing. fS. 


Robbers ram into shop, 
steal jewelry, watches 


U.S. government accepts Mengele is dead Oklahoma town 


WASHINGTON (AP). - The U.S. 
government agrees with Brazilian 
investigators that Josef Mengele is ■ 
dead and has ended its active bunt 
for the Nazi war criminal, fee Justice 
Department told Congress on Fri- 
day. 

The Justice Department “accepts 
the conclusion” by scientific investi- 
gators feat a body exhumed two 


months ago near Sao Paolo, Is that of 
Mengele. Neal Sher, head of the 
department’s Office of Special In- 
vestigations. told the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee. 

Friday’s bering effectively closed 
fee active role that Congress had 
taken in fee hunt for Mengele, the 
former Auschwitz concentration 
camp doctor. 


vacated in bomb scare 


Kinneret Foundation 

Tonight — Festive Gosing Performance 

Fifth International 
Jazz Festival 


Tonight at the Tel Aviv Hilton Hotel 
Airto Moreira, Flora Purim 
Michai Urbaniak. Urszula Dudziak 
Joe Farrel and Friends 


Tonight - 9.30 p.m. and midnight 


GHECOTAH, Oklahoma (Reuter). 
- Some 5,000 persons were evacu- 
ated from tins western Oklahoma 
town yesterday when a military truck 
carrying' ’900-kilo bombs collided 
wife a car, turned over, and four 
bombs exploded. 

The driver of the lorry and two 
persons in the car were injured and 
admitted to hospital. 

The accident occurred 2 
kilometres south of town. The explo- 
sions shattered plateglass windows 
in downtown Checotab. Residents 
within a 6 kilometre radius of the 
scene of fee accident were evacuated 
and housed in churches, a nursing 
home and a school. 


ZURICH (AP). — Robbers used a 
car to ram open a jewelry store on 
one of Europe's most elegant shop- 
ping streets and drove off early 
yesterday with loot worth about' 
$21.7 ,000, police said. 

. The thieves netted gold jewelry 
and watches in their raid on the 
Cartier Embassy store on Zurich's 
Bahnhofstrasse, police said. 

According to police, fee team fas- 
tened a wooden beam in fee trunk of 
the carso it jutted out about a metre, 
then backed the vehicle battering- 
ram style into the store entrance. 

Police were alerted by fee store’s 
alarm, but the robbers escaped. 


Terrorist allowed to 


artifically inseminate wife 


Philippine constable 
sentenced in absentia 


MANILA (Reuter). - A military 
court has sentenced a paramilitary 
constable to 20 years of hard labour 
in prison for killing a journalist in the 
central Philippines. 

A military spokesman said the 
constable, who escaped from milit- 
ary detention in May,* was sentenced 
in absentia for fee November killing 
of Walter Sesbrenio, one of 16 Phi- 
lippine journalists murdered in the 
last year. 


ROME (AP). - An imprisoned for- 
mer leftist terrorist will be allowed to 
artificially inseminate his wife, fee 
Ministry of Justice has decided. 

Marco Sotimano, 33. who be- 
longed to the Front Line terrorist 
group, asked the government for 
permission to become a father by 
means of artificial insemination. It 
was the first time the government 
has approved such a request, said 
Italian press reports last week. 

He is serving a 14-year sentence. 
His wife, Luda Niccoiai, also a for- 
mer terrorist, was released from 
prison in February after serving a 
five-year sentence. The 29-year-old 
woman will be artificially insemi- 
nated in a hospital, the news reports 
said. 


WIRE NETTING The European 
Commission has decided that the 
Greek and French governments are 
violating Common Market competi- 
tion rules by giving export subsidies 
to welded wire netting. 



How to cook with a mlinimum 
of ado and expense... ISRAELI 
COOKING ON A BUDGET 
contains hundreds of* recipes 
in over 300 pages. Simple 
instructions for rpaking'- 
delicious, inexpensive meals 
were collected from bver 28 
contributors, including Sabres 
and new immigrants. 

e„ b Ji Sh ?n, by The ■te'iKsfem 

2 * l 04 PZQes, illustrated 
and indexed, paperback. 




PRICE: IS 5,884 


To: Books, 

The Jerusalem Pos 1 
P.O.B. 81, Jerusalem 
send me 1 

COOKING ON A Bt 


I enclose a cheque for js 5 , 854 . 
NAME _ 

address 
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Joint firm to market Teva 
pharmaceuticals in U.S. 


: ByMACABEEDEAN 
;• ^^BdeDFostRqlOda , 
TEIiAVJV. - TeVa Pharmaceutical 
Industries andean American “multi- 
national’- company recently signed 
’ an . agreement to set up a joint com- 
pany. in the U.S. to . market Teva 
products; . ' • 

- The name of the multi-national 
coppany has niot been- Teveaferf so 
far, and no name has yet been given 
Jo ibe joint company. Thelatterwfll 
probably be reghter^in Delaware. 

- Teva yesterday said that die joint 
venture would help, deepen its 
penetration of the'American market’ 
“which was very bard to crack, not 
only because the- American cons urn- - 
cr is highly demanding and coddled, 

- but also because American govern- 
ment regulations of the quality and 
safety of pharmaceuticals are the 
strictest in the world.'' Once a drug is 


accepted for sale in the U.S., it is 
virtually a “passport” to sale in many 
other countries. 

Teva also said that if the venture 
fulfills expectations, its overseas 
sales will increase tremendously. 

Under the agreement, the new 
company will have an initial capital 
ofSIOm., of which Teva will put up 
only Sl.Sm. 

- nans call for the multi-national to 
invest another S13m. at a later stage-, 
and still another $6m. at a third 
stage. Moreover, the multi-national 
.has an option to buy within two years 
15% of Teva's shark for SlOm. 

Of ‘this SlOm!, Teva will bo 
allowed to invest $6m. in .the joint 
company, bringing its total invest- 
ment up to $7. 5m., while the total 
Investment of the multi-national 
would drop from $27 Jm. ($8. 5m., 
plus $13m., plus $6m.) to $22 .5m. 


U.S. trade deficit soars 



WASHINGTON (AP). - The U.S. 
foreign trade deficit, powered by a 
jump in petroleum imports, surged 
to $13.4 billion last months the 
second -highest on record, the gov- 
ernment reported last week. 

The Commerce Department said 
' " that the merchandise trade deficit - 
the difference between exports and 
imports - rose from S 12.7b. in May. 

The new flood of red ink cam e 
. from an 8.1 per cent jump in oil 
imports and foreign goods such as 
Japanese cars, which swamped a 
slight gain in exports. 

For the first six months of the 
year,. the deficit totals $70.7b. Com- 
merce Secretary Malcolm Baldrige 

has predicted that for all of 1985 the 
deficit will reach $l40b. to $150b., 
far above last year's record of 
$123 -3b. 

" The largest single trade deficit - 
$4. 57b. - was incurred with Japan. It 
was the. highest monthly imbalance 
on record. 

. . U.S. trading problems are among 
main causes for the slow U.S. econo- 
mic growth this year. For die first 
half of 1985, the economy advanced 
at only a small 1 per cent annual rate 


as U.S. manufacturers continued to 
lose sales to foreign competition. 

The principal reason for the trade 
hemorrhage has been the strength of 
the dollar which makes imports 
cheaper and more attractive to 
Americans, while boosting the price 
of U.S. goods abroad. 


Tour money & your questions 


By JOSEPH MORGENSTERN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter • 
Question: Where an Amerlcan- 
Israeti in the country since 1967 has 
bougfrt American securities through 
an Israeli bank or broker, what must 
he do when the 20-year period ex- 
pires? 

Answer. At the end of the 20 years, 
the regulations call for the transfer of 
thesecurities to Israel . These may be 
maintained for an indefinite penod 

and may be sold at the owner’s 
discretion. 

Question: Merchants are forbidden 
to display prices in dollars. Heavy 
pnK are imposed if they do. But with 
the unstable shekel, this is the only 
feasible method of quoting prices that 
do not fluctuate wildly. By what 
authority do the government minis- 
ters and offic ials give budget figures 
in dollars, and quote travel tax, a levy 
not yet approved, a visit to a Kupat 
Hothn doctor, all in dollars? 

Answer: Despite the law you dte, 
most of us do speak in terms of 
dollars, this because of inability to 
think in terms of hundreds of 
thousands, millions, or billions of 
shekels. Nevetheless, in financial 
analysis, one must calculate in terms 
of the shekel and this can create an 
extra expense. My own Texas pocket 
calculato r had a display which only 
ran up to 99,000,000, which is 
equivalent to about $67,000. Since I 
most calculate in hundreds of mil- 


lions of shekels. I had to acquire a 
Hewlett Packard 12C calculator 
which gives me a display of 9.9 
billion and an internal capacity much 
greater than that. Maybe the govern- 
ment will finally end this agony by 
creating a currency which will lend 
itself to simple Calculation- 
Question: During a recent visit to 
Israel, X exchanged a S10 traveller's 
cheque into shekels and was charged 
the unbelievable commission of $1. Is 
there any tariff governing (he 
charges relating to traveller’s che- 
ques or did the bank I went to charge 
me an exorbitant fee? 

Answer: It is unfortunate that banks 
throughout the world charge exorbi- 
tant fees on small travellers' che- 
ques. The rate in Israeli banks for 
such transactions is one-eighth of 1 
percent, with a $1 minimum. That 
fee applies on transactions up to 
$800. In London the minimum 
charge is £1.75, which at the current 
exchange rate is S2.45, and this is the 
fee that would be charged for con- 
verting a $10 traveller’s cheque into 
sterling at any leading London bank. 
Doing bu sing with banks is expen- 
sive anywhere in the world and my 
experience is that Israeli banks are 
not among the most expensive. One 
of my favourite banking ladies tells 
me that the London level of charges 
is matched by banks in Germany and 
in a number of other European 
countries. 


Political row holds up Lufthansa shares sale 

i rv»w» rtf fhpw foresees 10% o 


BONN (Reuter). - A political row 
has delayed the Bonn government’s 
plan to sell off some of its holding in 
Lufthansa, the profitable West Ger- 
man national airline, amid fears that 
foreign rather than German inves- 
tors will snap up the shares. 

The government had hoped to sell 
a quarter of Lufthansa by the end of 
1985 as part of its policy to cut the 
state’s role in the economy and 
widen share ownership in com- 
panies. 

Bnt Chancellor Helmut Kohl’s 
administration failed to take account 
of determined opposition from both 
the country's most prominent arch- 
conservative, Bavarian conservative 
leader Franz-Josef Strauss, and 
Lufthansa board chairman Heinz 
Ruhnau. 
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ISRAEL BUSINESS and tax laws is English 
translation - A.G. Publications Ltd., P.O.B. 
7422, 31070 Haifa. 


EXCHANGE 


GIVAT MORDECHAL 3 furnished room + 
telephone, shortflongtcnn-Td. 0E-6366S2. 

JEW1SH QUARTER, for tourists, hinny 
boose, , month, immediate. Tel. 02-911879, 
evenings. 


This remarkable alliance be- 
tween conservative and socialist has 
so Ear succeeded in blocking the sale 
but it won’t be able to hold out much 
longer than next? year,” an airline 
analyst at a major German bank told 
Reuters. 

The government plans to reduce 
its ownership from nearly 80% at 
present to 55%. 

Strauss, whose Christian Social 
Union (CSU) is a partner in the 
centre-right government fears fore- 
ign investors could build up a 25% 
blocking minority in the national 
carrier. 

The airline analyst, who asked not 
to be identified, described Strauss’ 
fears of foreign ownership as ex- 
aggerated. 

He said the sale wonld go ahead 
eventually because the Bavarian 
leader’s concerns were not shared by 
the rest of the business community 
or government. 

The government plans fresh talks 
withStraus? in f September. ...... 

i. 

particularly' attractive to investors 
since tire airllneVprofits test year 
surged to a new high in its 30-year 
history. 

Government sources said the fi- 
nance ministry has been busy draft- 
ing various models of privatization 
which may overcome Strauss’ 
opposition to the sale. 


One of these foresees 10% of 
Lufthansa’s shares - out of the 25% 
tire government wants to sell - being 
sold to a consortium of large West 
German companies which would 
undertake not to resell them without 
Lufthansa’s permission. 

Another of Strauss’ concerns is 
the impact of the share sale on the 
purchase and routing of U.S. and 
European airlines. 



NORTH TEL AVIV apartment rentals. Con- 
tact specialists: InjcT-IsraefTcL 03-294141 . 



CENTRAL JERUSALEM; 2-room cottage, 
folly equipped, garden, suitable for couple or 
individual: for apartment in London. 3 mo nths 
from September, Call London 602 5184 or 
Jerusalem 02-661086. 


BEAUTIFUL VILLA (4Vitroomi), 5 dunam 
garden. 10 minutes from Nctanya; salc/trade-ln 
for ffanflw in UJS -A. TeL 053-23663. 
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GET 


WHERE TO STAY 
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TALBIEH. one room studio apartment, rally 
equipped. Td. 02636652. 

Illllllilllllllllilllllli 

DWELLINGS 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


WANTED YOUNG Jewish man to work at 
bin station for Jewish youth bostd in acchange 
for salary or room + board. Td: 02-818454, 
’aft er 10 p.m. 

REQUIRED AU-PAER, Td Aviv. TeL 
943078. 




FLATMATE WANTED; to share large, 
bright East Talpiot Bat. Telephone, hearing, 
furnished. View of Judean Desert. 
rent. Long-term from August Tel. 02661828, 
or 02-551635/247 (daytime) ask for Bbl 


PASSPORT/PASSPORT. 1980 Renault 18 
station. 43.000km. + radwteasserte, $3,000. 
TeL 03-796264 (weekdays). 





requires . 

' Experienced and Serious Salespersons 

for the company's shops at the Bfltoa Hotel, Tel Aviv and at Carrion 

Ay*inn r F*wM»t Ra ^ nowledge 0 f Sngiish, essential. 

TeL 03-231068 
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COUNTRY CURRENCY 


CHEQUES AND 
ItransactionbI 

PURCHASE, SALE 


U.SA 

GREAT BRITAIN 
GERMANY 
FRANCK 
HOLLAND v 
SWITZERLAND. 
SWEDEN ••• r 
NORWAY 
DENMARK 
FINLAND : ’ 
CANADA : 
AUSTRALIA .. 
SOUTH AFRICA 
BELGIUM 
AUSTRIA ‘ 
ITALY 
JAPAN. 


dollar 
STERLING 
MARK 
FRANC 
.GULDEN 
FRANC 
KRCNA 
KRONE 
KRONE 
MARK 
DOLLAR 
DOLLAR i 
HAND • 
FRANC., 
SCHILLING 10 
LIRE 1000 
YEN -1000 


1460.886 
2021.135 
518328 
169.574 
460.845 
632.418 
■ 175.019 
176.435 
143.688 
■244.458 
1079.738 
1043.072 
658.129 
256.160 
-736.704 
772.138 
615368 


1479.114 

2046354 

524.695. 

171.691 

466.597 

640309 

177.203 

178.637 

145.482 

.247309 

1093.211 

1056.087 

666341 

259357 

745.897 

781.773 

G&047 


BANKNOTES 
PURCHASE, SALeI 


1447550 

2003330 

513.630 

162.190 

456.760 

62&810 

171320 

172390 

140360 

239.140 

106L61O 

996.6100 

554.450 


1514.100 

2094.760 

537310 

175.750 
477-630 
655.450 
181390 
182360 
148.920 
253360 

1119-070 

1090300 

710.750 


730.180 763340 
730360 800360 
609.910 637.780 


China andEgypt 
sign trade accord 

PEKING (Reuter). - 'China and 
Egypt signed a long-tenn trade 
' agreement yesterday and undertook 
to improve Economic relations, the 
New China News Agency said. 

It said they agreed to try' to main- 
tain a trade balance, but gave no 
further details. 

Trade between the two countries 
is worth about $180 million a year, 
with China importing cotton and 
exporting rice seedlings, textiles and 
machinery. 


Full 

door-to-door 
service, with 
a personal touch: 
packing, insurance 
documentation 

Special Summer 
rate to New York 
s160 per CBM 
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AMBASSADOR I 


tel: 03-650039 
Beit GiborllSTel Aviv 

Our address in Jerusalem: 

'PW/ 7 

3 Ben Sira Street 
Tel: 02-224451-4 


Two new mutual funds 

TEL AVIV. - Two new mutual 
funds are being launched this month 
by Lahak, the mutual fund manage- 
ment company of the American-. 
Israel Bank (-a member of the Bank 
Hapoalim group). 

The first fund, called KachaJ, will 
pay a monthly dividend that will not 
fall below 1.1 % of the nominal value 
of the units in the fund; Kachal will 
invest 50 % of its funds in “arrange- 
ment'* shares. 

The second fund, Hocbit, will in- 
vest. 75, % of its , assets In foreign 
Currency Knkedhonds and the rest in— I 
^‘arrangement” shares, r- . : r 

Shares in Hocbit can be purchased 
from August 4 until 15 at their basic 
price, and those of Kachal from 
August 11 to 22 at their basic price 


FOREIGN CURRENCY 

4.7.85 

INTERBANK SPOT RATES: 


USS 137KV1373Q 

DM 2*210/2^230 

Dutch G 3.I70QG.1750 

Swiss FR 2316003190 

Belgian Coo 56.9*57.10 
French FR 8.59508.6150 
Italian Lire 1891.00/1896.00 
Yen 237.35Q3730 

USS 1.0295/1.0305 

GOLD: $320.50 
FORWARD RATES: 

Sft SWJFIUS 


p«S 

S= 

jS 

per* 
per 5 
per* 
par SDR 


DM* 


The tragic death of “Mickey" 
Albin cast a gloomy atmosphere on 
the stock market’ yesterday, but 
financial circles said that “although 
his death influenced some broken to 
seQ. the downward trend in the free 
shares was due entirely to other 
reasons.” 

One reason given was that the 
mutual funds have eased off on their 
buying, since prices of many shares 
have risen rapidly in July, and these 
mutual funds would like to see prices 
drop before they move into the mar- 
ket again heavily. 

This source believed that the 
mutual funds would renew their 
buying soon, since the public is con- 
tinuing to buy mutual fund certifi- 
cates at a fairly rapid rate. 

Yesterday's free market (with the 
single exception of the oO explora- 
tion shares) was definitely down, but 
buyers were found in most cases for 
the shares offered. Only 34 shares 
went “sellers only.” but less than 
half this number (16) went “buyers 
only," 

One company that ran strongly 
against the general trend was Zion 
Cables, which rose by 9.7%. This 
company recently reported im- 
proved business results: moreover, 
there are persistent reports that 
Tadiran is interested in buying it. 

The largest declines were among 
index-linked bonds, which faced se- 
vere selling pressure, some of them 
falling by up to 4.5% , which is a large 
drop for this type of bond, which is 
considered one of the most stable 
elements on the market. 

Two distinct factors were given for 
these falls. First, most of these bonds 


linked bonds fall badly 

MARKET STATISTICS 


MARKET 

COMMENT 

ByMACABEEDEAN 


have annual yields of only about 
5-6%. while other investments hare 
yields of twice and even three times 
as much (such as dollar-linked bonds 
and the “arrangement” shares), and 
are considered just as safe as the 
index-linked bonds. 

The second reason is that many 
provident funds and advanced- 
training funds are facing large rede- 
mptions by their members and are 
being forced to sell index-linked 
bonds to meet these redemptions. 

The most stable elements yester- 
day on the market were the dollar- 
linked bonds, although the dollar- 
linked “arrangement" shares fell 
slightly. 

Diamond exports rise 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Diamond exports last month were 
20.6 per cent ahead those of July 
1984, the Ministry of Industry and 
Trade reported yesterday. The com- 
parative figures were $138.1 million 
as against $114.5 million. 

Ephraim Raviv. official in charge 
of the ministry’s diamond sector said 
that sales of polished diamonds over- 
seas during the first six months of 
this year reached $7 19 million, about 
13%' higher than in the same period 
in 1984. 


Indices 

General Share Index 
Non-Bank Index 
Arrangement 
Real Estate 
Industrials 
Investment Cos. 

Oil Exploration 

Turnovers: 

Shares - total lSS165.7m. 

■•ArrangemenrTS 1597.5m- 

N on-bank IS3568m. 

Bonds -Total l$3889m. 
Index-linked K2 202m. 
Dollar- linked IS 1866. 4m. 
Treasury BiBs IS 193&n. 



|lS5407.4m.) 

I (TSl 101 . 8 m.) 
[153997m.) 
[153735.7®.} 
[]S2493m.) 
151242.7m.) 
IS 502.3m.) 


;250) 

, KSt 
; ») 
i 7n 
[ 231 

4) 

[ 111 ) 
( 38) 


Movements: 

Advances 125 

of which 5% + 54 

“buyers only" 16 
Declines 217 
of which 5°«- 83 
“wDers only” 34 
Unchanged 86 
Trading Halt 42 

“Arrangement” yields: 

IDB teg. J7.06+. 

Union U.l J7-47T’ 

Discount A »7.59 To 

Mizrahi r. 

Hapoalim r. 17-29 o 

General A v 

Leurai ISIOO 17 31 » 

Fm. Trade ISI I5.3tp« 

Bond Market Trends: 

index-linked 


4% fully-linked 
3“i folly-linked 
4.25% fully-linked 
80% linked 
90% linked 
Double-linked 
Dollar-linked 
Admon 
Rimoo 
Gflboa 
For. Cure, 
denominated 
Treasury Bilk 
(monthly yield) 


114.54. 

i4.S«|, 


Falb to 2% J Rises to 5% 
Falls to 2% t 
Falk to- 
Falls to- 
Falls to 4% ! 

Rises to I. St*. Fans to 4.5% 

Slight Oncntukins 
Slight fluctuations 

Falls to 1%. (Rises to 3% 

Slight fluctuations 
From 7.77% to 9.58% 


Tel Aviv Stock Exchange daily price quotations 


jVifem % 

price K1.M 

Commercial Banks 

(not part of “arrangement”) 

OHHr 15600 ® D,C - 

Maritimel do trading 

Maritime 5 notradmg „„ 

Gen nott-arr 26300 99 -93 

N Anter. 1 3267 741 +10.0 

978 692 n.c 

6350 125 — 5* 

1145 b.o.1 +5.0 
356 1657 +3-2 
880 200 +6-5 

2515 2052 -5.6 
2321 4157 -0.2 


1 % 

price ISl^Oa A—g 

Hotels. Tourism 

GalZohar I no trading 


Info: 1.3664/87 2.3087/22 18131/54 

3BOK 1JWS/18 22955/95 27967/90 

6 nos: 1 .33 17/42 2-2745W0 2773W60 

Supplied by 

ISRAEL DISCOUNT BANK LTD. 


N. Amer.5 
N. Am. op I 
Danot I 
DasotS 
Danot sc 2 
Rrstlm 5 
FUJI 

Commercial Banks 

(part oT “arrangement”) 

IDBr " 63200 330 -1.4 

tDBBr 65000 8 -2-3 

IDBpA 387000 0 +0.4 

Union 0.1 46500 250 -2.9 

Discount Br 80000 B -1-5 

Discount A t 79500 144 -23 

Dts-Bcn 9370 254 -3.1 

iMranhir. ^...25550 1Z31--0& 
Mizrahi b . 25700 J 8 -3.7 

Mizrahi cn 9 ^550 0 +0.4 

HjpoaKmp 58140 0 n-c. 

Hapoafei r 42660 443 -1.0 

Hapoalim b 42600 226 —0.9 

GcnlA 112009 70 +2.0 

GcnlopO 106200 0 +1.4 

Gen-Ire. 5 79500 0 -4.8 

Get, Ten 7 5125 21 -24 

Levon 0.1 27090 1566 -1.8 

Louniai9 37000 4 nx. 

Lcumicnll 10101 32 +0.6 

fin. Trade 38000 11 +27 

Fin- Trade 5 20106 


GnlZidur 5 
DanHuell 
DanHotel 5 
Coral Beach 
Kcncs 
Yardcn Hot 
Yardcn Hot 
\ahalom 

Computers 

Data 

HSonl 

Ya'ane 

Ya'aneop 

ClalComp. 

ClaiCop 

M.LL. I 

M.L.L. 5 

Masbov 

Nikuvl 

NikwS 

Team 1 

Team op - 



MONTHLY 


ROOM ONLY SINGLE OCCUPANCY 
,\ DO- T : ON A S«. pou h 1 E - u fu n C: f 


S 299 14 DAYS 

DOITlOf.AL S49 DOUCLE OCCUPANCY 
ALL t^iCES INCL. SERV-C£_CHAi?G=_ 

VATihouibsi »eoto WHIN 

PALACE HOTEL 


[ 


nvrrpfc < cypress 

mashav > 




• \wojid-wide, door-to-door 
' courier services at reasonable prices. 
TeL 03-288957, 03-203734/5, fax; Q&288957.. 




Naftali Graphological Institute 

seeking for large industrial firm, with office in Tel Aviv 

Cash Clerk 

Salifications: . , , . 

J ★ At least 3 years' industrial (ash clerk experience. 

' ★ Oantac^vvith financial institutions and 
knowledge of export financing. 

\ ★ Complete fluency in English. 

★ Computer experience desirable. 

piaase sand handwritten curriculum vitae in mother 
tongue, indi catin g t he w riting hand, to our office, 124 
Hayarfcon,TalAviv 63573. 


MW2-17-CS 


Mortgage Banks 

A datum 0.1 4675 17 +10.0 

5208 96 -3.0 

5208. 10 -3.9 

5650 203 +4.4 

1800 50 +4.7 

3400 81 -8.1 

750 2529 -8.1 

2130 319 o.c. 


Gen Mon r 
GenMonb 
Carmel r 
Carmel deb 
Biuyan 
Dev. Mon 
Mishkaur 
Independence 3500 
Tefabot pr 10483 
Tefahoir 
Tefahold 1 
Tefabot d 2 
JayvHir 1 
JaysourS f 
Meravr 


90 +3.6 


8630 

4380 

2214 


12 - 0.1 
13 -3J 
99 n-c. 
834 292 -10.0 

400 901 n-c. 

1445 589 -0-3 

Financial Institutions 

Shilton r 243 2021 n.c 

AgricA 36000 4 +122 

AgricC 147499 

Lcumilnd r 4130 750 -5.7 

Lenmi fodb no trading 


IsdDevP 
IrdDevC 
IndDCC 
IndDCa 
INDDD 
lndDDD 
Cont ra ctor 
Tourism 
OalLO.l 
OalLOJ 
CU1 L deb 

Insurance 

Aryehr 
Azyebop 
A. sub deb 


no trading 
no trading 
no trading 


no trading 
no trading 

3105 180 -10.0 

159000 
2842 105 -J-0 

1399 142 -10.0 

9900 21 +1J 


no trading 
no trading 
no trading 


Ararat 0.1 r 

1300 

94 

+0.7 

Ararat 0.5 b 

801 

450 

-9.1 

RdnsurO.l 

807 

8-0.1 

-5.1 

RriuoiDj 

423 

239 

-10.0 

Hadarl 

870 

535 

+U 

Hadar5 

354 

1278 

— 

Hassneb r 

1785 

1343 

- 22 

Phoenix 0.1 

4859 

45 

-5.0 

Phoenix OJ 

1975 

32 

-0.3 


Haxnith 1 

Hftmidi S 

Hanmhop 
Yardcn 0.1 
Yardcn 0^ 
Menorahl 
Menorah 5 
Saharr 
Securitas r 
Zsrr 
Zion HI 
ZonHS 


no trading 
Dp trading 


no trading 
no trading 
no trading 
no trading 
70S n.c. 
3700 214 -7J 

319 +4.6 
74 +5.0 
2058 462 +10.0 


2101 


1140 

7199 


Trade & Services 
Trade 


InterGaal 

loterGam5 

InterGamup 

MdrEzra 

MeirEop 

Ten! 

TetaS 
CU Trade 

Cryndl 

R^racO.l 
Rapac0.5 
Snpcno! 2 
Soper BIO 

Services 
Ddekr 
Rare! 1 
Hard 5 
Light. 0.1 

Light. 03 

CoUSWO.1 

CbWSml 

brad Eke 

BondWO.l 

BoodW 0.5 

BondWop 

GoroottHl 

ComonOJ 

Kopdl 

Kopdap 


2060 17 n.c. 

865 200 -28 

483 1216 -6.6 

2500 86 n.c. 

2504 178 +1I.I 

no turfing 
no trading 
850 534 -9.6 

1995 4k -5.0 

19800 2 -10.0 

5810 13 -1.0 

4440 93 -28 

2170 591 -4.4 


3220 1269 —4.5 
2800 62 +7.9 

1101 b.o.l +5.1 
7400 i.o.1 -5B 
1998 655 -IQ.0 

1035 287 -104) 

323 SJS.l -5.0 
no trading 
4038 j.o.1 -5 JO 
1105 462 +5.2 

70S 282 n.c 

1525 577 -9.0 

626 481 -9J 

notmfing 
■ tw trading 


no trading 
4550 91 -0.7 

2515 310 -53 

no trading 

1823 25 -10.0 

2649 106 -9.2 

no trading 
640 1719 -0.3 


Marti 

ManS 

Sonlrost 

Elite t 

Assil 

Angel 

Shonen p 


Textiles nod Oothing 


1567 s.o.l 
5367 s.o.l 
2570 125 

2349 30 


-5.0 

-5.0 

n-c. 

-4.1 


2600 

7200 

2950 

1900 

3295 

1809 

9000 

8690 


64 

10 

212 

229 

67 

120 

5 

55 


Real Estate, BuiMing 


Gindil 
GindiS 
Oren 
Oren5 
Azoiiin 
EOon 
Eikonop 
EJ-Ro»l 
El-Bo»5 
Ampooim 
Amnonop 
AfrkrO.1 
Afrlsr 1.0 
Air op 4 
Araeim 
Arazop 
Artedanl 
Arlcdan 5 
Ben Yak 1 
Boranowl 
Baran 5 
Baron op 
Dankner 
Dnidcerl 
DrockerS 
Drockcrop 


DaradO.I 
Dared 0.5 
Dared op 
H.LB. 0.1 
H2-B.0Jr 
PropBtdg 
Bayride 0,1 
BaysideOJ 
ILDCr 
Iipro 
tealotn 
bras 

Cohen Dev. 
ClalRed 
l.rnnir 1 
Lumir 5 
M.T.M. I 
Bldg. Res. 
Bldg op 

Modd 

Mishnael 

Menrev 

Menravop 

Mar-Lez 

Mar-Lczop 

Levinstein 1 

LevinsteinS 

Levin, op 

Lifrchitz 1 

Lifschitz 5 

Lifrehireop 

Neot Aviv 

Azorimprop 

SaharHl 

SaharHS 

Sold Ben. 

Sahafl 

SahafS 

Sahafop 

AforSda 

Prim 

Caesarea I 

Caesarea 5 

Robinst 1 

RnbinstS 


2593 72 
1710 45 
499 543 
254 1308 
1450 IA63 
599 638 
627 541 
985 805 


785 

910 

649 


290 

115 

123 


24450 186 

18100 197 

no trading 
1190 231 


+7.4 

-1.4 

-5.8 

-82 

n.c- 

nx. 

nx. 

+1.0 


-5.0 
- 10.0 
- 10.1 
+5.8 
-9.4 
-4.9 
-3 J 
-3.9 

n.C. 

+3.4 

n.c. 

—4.9 

-7.2 


1340 

5913 

2588 

2640 

1490 


50 

17 

75 

74 

221 


716 321 

686 0 
4042 389 

826 s.o.l 
489 s.o.l 
308 816 


+12 

-1.1 

-4.8 

+5.0 

-0.8 

-9.9 

- 10.1 

-2.8 

D.C. 

-5.1 

-5.0 

- 20.0 


Adgar 
Adgarop 
Ofis 
OBsop 
Baruch 1 
BarndiS 
Eftanl 
Eftanop 
Aigamanr 
AuB 1 
Ala C0-! 
Delta G I 
Delta G 3 
U Spinners 
U Spinners 
Spin op 
VitalgoT 
Viudgo5 
Wartfinon 
Zita 1 
Zita 5 

TqtTopl 

Tip Top op 

Ymnarl 

Lodria 0.1 

Lodzia0.4 

Uga 

Ligoiop 

MlFGlko 

Ghooop 

Maqnette 1 

MaqocttcS 

Eagle 1 

Ea^c5 

Emek 

PolgaiO.I 

Polgai 0.4 

Polygon r 

Pari^d 

SchoeO. 

Rogasin 


3205 138 +10.0 

1220 - 163 -0.1 
no trading 
3087 5 . 0 .I -3.0 
1143 s.0.1 -5.0 
3800 1126 -93 
6100 161 -8.0 
4213 193 -1.9 

25550 293 -4.8 

2814 1287 +20.0 
2988 62 -6.9 

11200 38 -3.9 

3400 5 -1.0 

978 2860 -8.4 
2993 316 +10.0 

1026 243 -10.0 

1340 554 -0.7 

412 b.o.l +5.1 
370 b.al +5.7 

1615 S-O.l -5.0 
368 2205 —32 
550 1429 -0.7 

330 -1.2 
622 


1682 

350 

3170 

4300 

771 

1280 


n.c. 
24 +6 S 

12 +5.0 
551 -10.0 
194 +15.4 
1053 1400 -10.0 

463 664 -10.1 

398 601 -11.6 

16651 5-cO -5.0 
2826 sx.l -5.0 
74 -10.0 
17 -0J 
86 -8.7 
50 +0.7 
200 +5.0 
642 +0.9 
411 +8.7 
no trading 
949 S29 -0.7 

390 673 n-c. 

no trading 


6840 

45SO 

8400 

1394 

B40 

662 

1250 


Rogovin 1 

4090 

573 

T» 

+9.1 

Rogwvin 5 

2020 

281 

+ 0.2 

Rasreop 

8100 

133 

-6.9 

Rasscor 

8000 

219 

- 6.0 

Ruscoop 

8561 

b.o .1 

+52 

Agriculture 

HadarO.l 

2350 

266 

-4.1 

HadarOJ 

852 

605 

+0.4 


10699 


Hadarop 
Mehadrin 
Hadarim 
Pri-Or • 

y ^wKnr 

Industrials 
Food and Tobacco 
Aus 
Am op 
Atlantic 


64 -22 
1900 868 n.c. 

3186 398 -10.0 

4785 160 nx. 


Allan op 
Gold Fr 1 
GoUFrS 
Gtddop 

Dnbcfc r 

Dubekb 

Sanlakdl 

SonlakdS 

Pri-Zel 
Pri-Zc5 
Tempo 1 
Tempo 5 
Izharl 
liter 5 


9643 

9227 

730 

420 

3970 

814 

679 

15000 

15500 

4250 

2055 


158 +iao 

23 n.c. 
704 +3.8 
727 + 6 J 
148 +9.4 
325 nx. 
379 +13.5 
60 -63 
64 n-c. 
94 -02 
36 n.c. 


295 +9.8 
364 n-c. 
252 n-c. 
398 nx. 
443 n.c. 


4830 
2178 
7994 
4400 
1370 

660 1174 -6.4 


prkr 1S1.9W 


no tnuUog 

do trading 

7800 69 -US 

12700 104 -2J 

23400 10 -10.0 

1790 170 -2.9 

10778 165 +10.0 


3110 '138 +4.2 
2800 

843 250 +5.0 

1622 - +5.2 

7000 238 n.c. 

3420 s.o.l -5.0 

no trading 
do trading 
5070 69 +2.4 

no trading 
no trading 
3051 277 -32 

2*70 167 —4.3 

00 trading 
no trading 
no trading 
133 ^6.1 
165 -5-9 
234 +4J 
221 - 10.0 
267 +4.4 


1550 

1120 

2400 

1498 

800 


388 

340 

2352 

1890 

461 

443 

600 

1249 

2610 

25769 

5940 

10800 

4640 

1914 

5880 

2890 

4601 

923 

1Q550 

3SQ2 


1953 -7.6 
1120 -5.8 
196 +10.0 
123 +10.0 
7411 -10.0 
- -4.9 
382 nx. 
954 +5.0 
190 n.c. 
b.o.l +5.0 
102 - 1.0 
68 +0.9 
202 +1.5 
79 -4.7 
186 - 2.0 
542 -4.9 
60 -II 
509 n-c. 
107 n.c. 
425 -3.8 


Metals and Metal Products 


Octagon 
Octagon op 
Urdu 0.1 r 
Urdu 0.5 r 
Cabtesr 
Hatehof 1 
HaiehofS 
Is. Can Co 1 
I*. Can Co 5 
Morgan 
Morgan op 
SdomMetl 
Sdomop 
ZionCabl 1 
ZionCaWS 
Kadmani 1 
Rmtaniri 5 

NedmshO-l 
NcchushOdi 
Arad 
Arad op 
Pecker 
King 1 
King 5 
KUl 1 
Kill 5 
Sbladot 
Ladnshl 
Lachisb 5 


1725 

1330 


249 +5.5 
100 BLC. 
13790 290 -1.5 

11568 38 n.c. 

15531 s.o.l -5.0 
5360 124 +1.1 

2130 222 n.c. 

930 4746 +5.9 
730 1059 +15.0 
855 s.o.1 -5.0 
785 s.o.1 -5.4 
1518 391 +L5.Q 

1070 105 + 6.6 

10998 168 +9.7 

3061 b.o.l +5.0 
909 2466 -10.0 
311 1452 - 6 JJ 

3590 s.o.1 -4.5 
1416 s.o.1 -5.0 
30% 309 -10.0 

no trading 
3800 146 n.c. 

53 -1.2 
80 -23 
117 +15.0 
441 -2-8 

80 -7.0 
770 -52 
528 -4.6 


8500 

4300 

2850 

1039 

2390 

1890 

825 


FertilO.5 

HarlaChcm 

Tcvar 
Teva op. 4 
Lipsky 
Lipsky op 
Dead Sear 

Petrocbem 

Maximal 

Maxima 5 

Maxima op 

NccaCbem. 

Sanol 

SanoS 

Kedem 

Kcdem 

T.G.L.1 

T.G.L.5 

Taya 

Frutarom 

Taro 


Wood. Paper. 

Dafirinl 

DafronS 

Hannan I 

Hainan op 

Yachl 

Yncb5 

Asbkckm 

Ash op 

Moktt 

Paper Mills 

Scandial 

Rim 0.1 r 

RimQ.4r 

Ts'alBr 


CfcriLvatame % 
pricp ISI jm tteag» 

3320 384 -7R 

j360 2494 -62 
Bounding 
no reading 
)150 554 -1.7 

2081 263 n.c. 

30%O 09 “* J 


.280 
3500 
1800 
2190 
4400 
7500 
?800 
1000 
401 
485 
727 
fflOO 
1 (150 
3670 


1 62 M -iao 

83 n.c. 
34 -10.0 
26 n.c. 
45 +10.0 
44 n.c. 
50 n.c. 
58 +5J 
b.o .1 +62 

912 +10.0 
b.o.1 +4.9 
24 -3.3 
73 -2.4 
394 nx. 


, Printing 
3190 74 

1 64 .b.o2 
1W9 145 

1 E7D 90 

. 3 *40 175 

6 103 s.o.1 

2 3 885 

72 4652 

708 1799 

104000 71 

1240 202 

2000 20 
990 204 

12850 359 


+5.0 

+5.0 

n.c 

+82 

-72 

-7.6 

nx. 

ax. 

—11.7 

n.c. 

n.c 

-1.0 

+ 10.0 

+2.0 


MiscdlaBCoas Imhstries 


AJnmb 1 

6160 

333 

+ 10.0 

Alumit 5 

3000 

125 

+53 

Alunrilop 

3610 

164 

+63 

Andin 1 

2915 

356 +10.0 

Andxn 5 

1664 

442 

n.c 

Andin op 

1005 

77 

+ 10.1 

Five J 

WOO 

135 

- 1.0 

Five J op 

7379 

b.o .1 

+5.7 

Zikal 

p500 

171 

+5.6 

Zita 5 

3512 

132 

+ 10.0 

Poliak I ' 

&500 

61 

-9A 

Poliak 5 

&280 

234 

-4.1 

Industrial Invest 

neat 



Central Tr \ 

400 

427 

ILC. 

Koorp 555 

1000 

- 

- 2.1 

Oallnd ] 

000 

2472 

n.c 

Tech Res. 

291 

4730 

+1.7 


227 Jill +22 


ipanics 

76 

2916 

(1805 s.o.1 
I 788 661 

3534 s.o.1 
3330 116 

11840 881 

2142 s.o.1 
42834 48 

34001 17 

+> 600 - 
(1830 191 

pW7 s.o .1 
; 923 495 

• 1000 2 
3500 58 

7618 118 

2850 216 

4240 1035 
5050 1626 


4 

3970 58 

2520 583 


15000 
7000 
435600 
. 39100 


Electrical Machinery 
Electronics, Ootics 
EIbit3r 444000 
fclca 0.25 b 
EIcxi 0.25 
ElectraO.l 
Elect ra 0.5 
Ebon 
Arit 
Aril op 
dal Eire 
Spectrixl 
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Inflation’s rot 
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By C.C. AR0NSFELD 


INFLATION, like revolution, devours its sons. Its latest victim 
is Michael Albin. who leapt to his death rather than, suffer 
exposure through a police investigation. 

Albin was one of the few among our many so-called financial 
wizards who became known to the wider Israeli public. 
Ordinarily, members of this clan prefer to operate in the 
shadows, from which they emerge into the limelight only when 
their house of cards collapses. So long as they are successful, 
men like Michael Albin would be courted by politicians, sought 
after as partners by businessmen of substance, and held up by 
the media as veritable geniuses. It is when failure overtakes 
them that they become, overnight, mere “financial operators,” 
or worse. 

The success of these people has lain in amassing personal and 
corporate wealth out of the raving inflation that has, for the 
past decade, eroded not only the currency but the very 
foundations of society. Their genius manifested itself in the 
discovery that inflation, which creates no real new wealth, 
nevertheless provides huge opportunities for a few to get rich 
quick at the expense of the Less astute, the gullible and the plain 
defenceless. 

Michael Albin was apparently a talented man. In other 
times, in other circumstances, he might not have confined his 
gifts to making money and. through money, achieving power. 
Money is power, of course, including - as Albin's political 
involvements show - political power. But real strength lies in . 
the production of real material benefits and in adherence to the 
ethics of a creative society. Inflation, however, has raised the 
financial operator to prominence and made him a captain of 
industry; it has shoved into the background the authors of the 
wealth - the engineer, the craftsman, the worker and the 
farmer. 

It has equally degraded the values by which people who 
produce conduct themselves, and substituted for them the 
norms of those who merely manipulate 1 what others have 
generated. 

It is not only private businessmen like Michael Albin who 
have succumbed to the temptation of getting rich quickly in 
these inflationary times by shuffling paper assets. The still 
continuing police investigation into the financial operations of 
the United Kibbutz Movement, carried out jointly with private 
“financial wizards,” shows how deeply the rot may already 
have set in. 

Back to the ghetto 

A SPECTRE haunts the Chief Rabbinate Council. It is not 
Meir Kahane spreading the word that the Sages of Israel were 
unregenerate racists and, at least by implication, Arab haters. 
On the contrary, what alarms the supreme authority of the 
official Orthodox establishment is the Education Ministry's 
plan to step up education in democracy throughout the land by 
encouraging joint activities by Jewish and Arab youth. 

Does the Chief Rabbinate Council doubt that such activities 
will suffice for the purpose? Not quite. What alarms it is the 
ministty’s specific suggestion for exchanges of visits by Jewish 
and Arab youth, and “eating by Jewish children at the tables of 
the Arabs." 

On the face of it, this could be a reference to the fact that 
Arabs do not ordinarily observe kashrut. But neither do all 
Jews: yet the Chief Rabbinate Council has not so far warned 
observant Jews in this country against eating at the tables of 
their negligent brethren. Surely a practical way could be 
devised to ensure the rights of religious Jewish children taking 
part in this democracy-promoting programme. 

What the venerable rabbis plainly fear is that Jewish boys and 
girls will be seduced by Arab members of the opposite sexes 
into eventual marriage. The solution, then, is simple: let young 
Jews and non-Jews not only not intermix but let them keep 
happily apart, as in the good old ghetto days in the Galut. And 
if this goes against the grain of democracy - well, who needs 
democracy anyway? It is a gentile, not a Jewish concept to 
begin with. 

Nothing, it seems, better illustrates the spiritual bankruptcy 
of the rabbinical establishment, and its lack of faith in the 
resilience of Judaism in the renascent Jewish state, than this 
opposition to the Education Ministry's idea. 
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A GHOST is abroad in Europe, and 
Its name is The German Question. 
Have Germany’s frontiers been set- 
tled for good, or must they remain 
“open” until their present de facto 
state has been sanctioned de jure by a 
peace treaty that has yet, formally, 
to end World War II? 

After 40 years, it might seem odd 
to think of “ending” World War H 
while thoughts of a third are already 
oppressing men’s minds. Yet it is a 
thoroughly realistic proposition in- 
asmuch as it is seriously and re- 
solutely canvassed by the govern- 
ment of West Germany, one of the 


This policy commands broadly the 
support of his parliament, but the 
thought of a restoration of Germany 
within the frontiers of 1937 is dismis- 
sed as an illusion. Former chancellor 
Willy Brandt, for example, will have 
none of it. According to Brandri the 
stationing of U.S. missiles on Ger- 
man soil is enough to perpetuate tire 
partition of Germany; all that can be 
done is to stress what the two parts 
have in common, “despite and with- 
in the division.” Beyond that, he 
be&eves it is simply “schizophrenia” 
not to realize that the fear of a 
complete Germany always existed; it 


strongest partners of the Western ' was certainly “older than the Hitler 
alliance. challenge.'' 

Chancellor Helmut Kohl left no The trouble is, others say, Ger- 
dpubt about it when he appeared mans have never come to terms with 
before those of his compatriots who the fact that they are placed in the 
had to leave the territories - Silesia, centre of Europe, where they can 
Sudetenland, East Prussia - that easily become domineering. There- 
were lost in 1945. He insisted that fore renunciation of some territory 
the German Question must remain was inevitable, and the leader of the 
“open,” though it could be resolved opposition Social Democratic Party, 
“only in collaboration with our East- Helmut Vogel, has warned against 
era and Western neighbours” and attempts to discredit * denunciation 
“only through peaceful means.” politicians” . because that kind of 

He made it dear that the open ■ - - 

German Question meant Germany * 

was bigger than the present federal DUQQGIliy Si CHS 1 S 01 1(1 

republic and that “the last word over j , . j 

greater Germany has not yet been . QGteCteu cLDlOIlg tllOSC 

while this , talk went down wcii w ere reared as Europ 

with his audience, they were less ... . r 

pleased by the chancellor s equally that they STQ no thing 
emphatic declaration that West Ger- j V « . TT ° 

many had no territorial ambitions on PVPTy r.hing that the ^ 
Poland (which “administers'' some J ° 

of the lands). 

The Silesians, who consider their propaganda was reviving one of the 
exodus tantamount to the Holo- most destructive devices from the 
caust, had advertised their annual arsenal of Nazi and far-right 
convention under the slogan, “Sile- nationalist demagoguery of the 
sia is Ours,” and only with some Weimar Republic, 
effort were they prevailed upon to Indeed the “renunciation of tern- 
change it to “Silesia re main* our toiy” was consistently pilloried in 
future in a Europe of free peoples.” Hitler’s campaign. In flagrant disre- 
Only after this amendment was the gard of the fact that no responsible 
chancellor prepared to address statesman ofthe Weimar period ever 
them. accepted the then frontiers as final, 

Even so. both the Soviets and he accused successive German gov- 
Poland charged him with “support- eraments of pursuing a “policy of 
ing the revanchist idea of the ‘tern- compliance,” which he branded as 
porary character* of current Iron- rank treason, 
tiers,” as they could see hopes of a “Renunciation of territory” (Ver- 
se cure peace only in an unambi- zicht, as it is called again) was de- 
guous acceptance of the existing bor- flounced by him as the policy of 
ders. yielding to pressure by “the enemy.” 


NOR IS IT only these quarters that 
need to be watched. Others, too. 
feel strongly about what they consid- 
er a denial of the right of self- 
determination. 

The president of the official All- 
German Institute in Bonn. Dr. 
Kuhn, believes it is the denial of 
German aspirations that is creating 
in Germany the danger of an ex- 
aggerated nationalism, which “some 
people abroad even now think they 
must fear.” 

For Germans, he says, it would be a 
“limitless disappointment” and one 
that might “alienate them from 
democracy" if they were to feel that 
they had been abandoned by the 
Western democracies in their quest 
for a solution to their national prob- 
lems. This would also enable the 
Communists to gain an influence 
that is otherwise “beyond ‘their 
dreams.” 

The prestigious Frankfurter 
Allgemeine. Zcinmg has sounded a 
warning to both East and West 
against the “dangerous assumption” 
of a. “German reality” concerned 


Suddenly a crisis of identity is being 
detected among those young Germans who 
were reared as Europeans but now discover 
that they are nothing if not Germans, with 
everything that the word ‘German’ implies. 


HERE LIE tiie roots of disharmo- 
nies that may well prove of greater 
consequence than the activities of 
neo-Nazis and Waffen-SS veterans. 
What is at issue is one of those ideas 
pregnant with meaning which, in 
Nietzsche's phrase, walk about on 
pigeon’s feet. 

The German Question has been 
debated at great length in the Bun- 
destag, and Kohl has explained that 
the core of his policy is not to change 
frontiers but to remove them 
“through humanitarianism and 
understanding with all our Eastern 
neighbours.” He recognizes the ter- 
ritorial integrity and the sovereignty 
of all states in Europe within their 
present frontiers, and says the ulti- 
mate elimination of frontiers is an 
“aim we stand passionately devoted 
to by reason of the experience and 
history of this. century.” 

Kohl argued his case in a remark- 
able address at Oxford where he 
described the European dimension 
of Germany's partition. He realized 
that tiie problem did not at present 
bold the world’s attention but, signi- 
ficantly, he added: “We have not 
given up; we need patience, ability 
and resolve... until all Germans are 
granted, in a peaceful process, the 
right to self-determination.” 


propaganda was reviving one of the 
most destructive devices from the 
arsenal of Nazi and far-right 
nationalist demagoguery of the 
Weimar Republic. 

Indeed the “renunciation of terri- 
tory” was consistently pilloried in 
Hitler's campaign. In flagrant disre- 
gard of the fact that no responsible 
statesman of the Weimar period ever 
accepted the then frontiers as final, 
he accused successive German gov- 
ernments of pursuing a “policy of 
compliance,” which be branded as 
rank treason. 

“Renunciation of territory” (Ver- 
zicht, as it is called again) was de- 
nounced by him as the policy of 
yielding to pressure by “the enemy.” 
The politicians whom he considered 
responsible for this policy should be 
hanged, he said, and some (Erzber- 
ger and Rathenau) were accordingly 
murdered. 

ECHOES OF THIS type of senti- 
ment, albeitinalow key, can already 
be heard. “Renunciation of terri- 
tory” is fast becoming, a familiar 
slogan on the far right and beyond, 
where the policy of “sell-out" is 
decried as “surrender to opportun- 
ism,” “licking the boots of the vic- 
tors.” Germans, it is said, can no 
more renounce Silesia than Austria 
can South Tyrol or, in 187V, France 
could Alsace-Lorraine. 

The question is how much appeal 
such views can have in the country at 
large. Most ofthe big, international- 
ly known papers oppose them. But. 
as in the Weimar Republic, it is the 
smaller, provincial fry that may 
prove to be more representative. 

Kohn, at all events, was sufficient- 
ly embarrassed by dissidents to warn 
against the possible rise of a militant 
nationalism, which might even man- 
ifest itself in a new far-right party. 
And there are fears that if the orga- 
nizations of expellees are antago- 
nized they might well supply a radic- 
al vote that could unsettle the pre- 
sent democratic balance. 


READERS' LETTERS— 

HOUSING FOR IMMIGRANTS 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - While agreeing with every 
single point raised in the letter fr'om 
Joe Weraick and Ira Cohen of the 
AACI (July 22), I would like to add 
something that they and David Levy 
did not mention. 

. My sister and I are new immig- 
rants. We share a two-and-a-half- 
room apartment. According to the 
Ministiy of Absorption , being sisters 
means our apartment must be cheap- 
er than apartments rented to other 
immigrants. Our rent-subsidy for this 
month was IS32.000 each, i.e. 

1564.000 between us and not the 

15100.000 that two friends sharing 
would receive. The reason for this is 
that we are classed as a family 
according to the Ministry of Absorp- 
tion and therefore receive an allo- 
wance as a family. 

However, according to the Minis- 
try of Housing, we are not a family. 
We are two single sisters and there- 
fore not eligible for the subsidy 
provided for families by them. 

I now realize that for most new 
immigrants now entering the coun- 
try, it is practically impossible to 


purchase an apartment in any of the 
large cities unless they have a great 
deal of money. We* are therefore 
forced to pay exorbitant rents, link- 
ed to a currency which is not the 
official currency of the country, 
when our salaries are not. linked to 
this same currency. It is very 
annoying to know that the “dead” 
money paid out for rent would cer- 
tainly be enough to pay off a mort- 
gage. But because we have no 
money to add as a deposit, there is 
no way we can obtain a mortgage. 
Even if we could obtain a large down 
payment, how many of os are able. to 
find the five guarantors, who must 
be Israelis, on a good salary, and 
prepared to show their payslips to 
the Ministry of Absorption. 

After only two years here. I have 
not developed enough hutzpa to ask 
friends to guarantee that I pay back a 
large sum of money linked to the 
dollar. The state of the economy at 
the moment does not- encourage 
people to be that good. I know Fll 
pay. They can’t be sure. 

JOAN GREENBERG 

Tel Aviv. 


with less than the ‘‘minimum aim of 
peace and freedom on both sides of 
the border” and "insistence on the 
idea of one nation.” Any failure to 
appreciate this was certain to revive 
a “desperate German nationalism.’* 

In a simil ar vein, former foreign 
minister Gerhard Schrftder urged 
Germans to be sure of themselves in 
pursuing the aim of reunification 
through self-determination, adding 
that in doing so they must admit “no 
complexes. . .the shadows of our past 
must not be allowed to lay us open to 
blackmail.” 

HERE. THE PRESENT links up 
with the past, and while Schrdder 
does not by any means belong in the 
far-right nationalist camp, he never- 
theless. if perhaps unwittingly, 
echoes their claim that Germany can 
only hope to arise when it regains 
“self-confidence” and its “sense of 
dignity and moral stature,” winch 
can only come about by disowning 
the "blackmail and lies” of the 
“perfidious' process of re- 
education." 

The struggle for a united Germany 
will draw strength, it is insisted, from 
the fact that while its armies “uncon- 
ditionally surrendered” in 1945, the 
German Reich did not, and agree- 
ments such as those of London, 
Yalta and Potsdam could never be 
binding on those who were not part- 
ners to them. 

Ideas like these are now in- 
creasingly and defiantly being can- 
vassed. Suddenly a crisis of identity 
is being detected among those young 
Germans who were reared as Euro- 
peans but now discover that they are 
nothing if not Germans, with every- 
thing that the word “German” im- 
plies. Fritz is awakening and he 
recognizes himself as “Siegfried in 
chains." 

In a book entitled The Imperative 
of Nationalism, one of the more 
provocative among German 
nationalists, Hans-Dietrich Sander, 
hails this “reawakening,” which he 
finds revealed in a “literature of 
renewal" at a time when “the once 
solid post-war order around us is 
crumbling.” 

The status quo, enforced by the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union, was 
being resented by all Europeans, 
including the Germans, whom the 
victors had first reduced to national 
impotents and then deprived of 
their “will, individuality, history, 
substance and the awareness of their 
role in world politics.” 

In this sense, dynamic nationalists 
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TOO MUCH ROCK 




To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir. - Some people think the 
Broadcasting Authority was wrong 
not to treat us to the 16-hour rock 
marathon recently held in order, 
ostensibly, to benefit the starving in 
East Africa. 

I believe that what is called rock 
music is generally degraded and de- 
grading. We Israelis have already 
suffered too much. degradation late- 
ly, politically, economically, and cul- 
turally. We do not need any more, 
certainly not 16 hours of overpaid 


performers advertising themselves 
in the name of a humanitarian cause. 

Many people believe that there is 
already too much rock on our TV, . 
not too little as another Post reader 
would have it. 

Whether the Broadcasting Au- 
thority mercifully let us forego the- 
raonstrous marathon because of a 
low budget, or for reasons of taste, 
they deserve, in this instance, our 
thanks. 

BEN ABRAHAM 

Jerusalem. 
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welcome the “European idea” be- 
cause of what they regard as the 
exhaustion of the U.S. This, they 
feel, must cause changes in the pre- 
sent (especially military) arrange- 
ments made “in totally different cir- 
cumstances” a generation ago. 

The U.S-"“nmbrella over Europe" 
is depredated as a negative, corrupt- 
ing influence, and Henry Kissinger is 
quoted as having spoken of a “de- 
moralization of the Western 
alliance,” even if, officially, Amer- 
ica's commitment to the protection 
of Europe is reaffirmed. 

In any case, the changes that are 
perceived in the flow of events 
appear to be favouring opportunities 
for Germany, especially a better 
understanding of this need for a 
“reunification policy as the Ger- 
mans’ historical imperative." Even 
French public opinion might give its 
blessing to this, despite acknow- 
ledged fears that German patriotism 
could turn out to be an agent of 
anti-Western nationalism 

UPON THIS assessment of a reor- 
ientation of Western strategy in the 
sense of diminishing (if continuing) 
U.S. control and allowing greater 
responsibility to the Europeans, 
German nationalists sense the pros- 
pects for an “independent German 
policy”; at the very least an increas- 
ing German ascendancy. 

While the U.S. is treated as amen- 
able to the nationalist scheme, no- 
thing is said about the stand likely to 
be taken by the Soviet Union. It does 
not seem to be regarded as an urgent 
consideration , and past performance 
mil not necessarily disprove the 
assumption. 

■ German-Russian deals, after all, 
are- not without precedent. For the 
time being, it appears sufficient for 
German nationalists to anticipate a 
development which, it is frankly 
admitted, will ‘‘compromise the re- 
sults of World War n on a European 
scale" and “raze to the ground the 
post-war order." 

There would then be an end to' 
“the murderous mortgage of a con- 
stant confrontation with the past” - 
i.e. Hitler's crimes would be sunk in 
the general flow of German history, 
leaving it a little muddied perhaps 
but otherwise not very different 
from other people's history - which 
would be the purpose of the- exer- 
cise. 

In a recent publication, Mut zur 
Geschichte (“Courage to History,” 
1983), revisionist historian Helmut 
Diwald attacks those who seek to 
describe German history in terms of 
“a criminal process." 

According to Diwald, since 1945 
Germans have been living in anti- 
cipation of their “redemption.” It 
might take a long time, he says, but 
one of the greatest dangers is for the 
abnormal to be eventually regarded 
as normal. He cautions his country- 
men to remember that “a nation 
which allows itself to be robbed of its 
past, allows its memories to be dis- 
torted and allows its self-respect to 
be mutilated, tears up the roots of its 
existence” because “the virtue of 
defeated nations is not resignation 
but patience.” „ * 

Much the same ideas are canvas- 
sed by a colleague of Diwald, Prof. 
Bernard Wilkns, who in his book Die 



Deutsche Nation ("The German Na- 
tion,” 1982), endeavours to create 
what a neo-Nazi reviewer called “a 
fundamental consensus on the res- 
toration ofthe nation as a whole," 
including “German” Austria. 

If this perhaps seems a remote 
prospect, some of the “revisionists" 
are encouraged by the experience of 
the Poles who, “having for over 100 
years been a ‘nation of the will.' 
eventually did regain their existence 
as a ‘nation in being'.” 

WHILE THESE ideas have long 
been prevalent on the far right and 
beyond, more recently they have 
spread to the opposite end of the 
political spectrum. A “patriotism of 
the left" has sprung up and "national 
revolutionaries" have set out to 
“save peace - unite Germany, as 
one of their slogans puts it. 

In fact, it is said that what begins 
as a peace movement must end as a 
unity movement. Germany must be 
emancipated from “the atomic 
cudgel of the superpowers.” The 
implied new German patriotism, or 
nationalism, wants to do uway with 
the colonial dependence in which the 
divided nation finds itself; they want 
no truck with “America. Nato. the 
Warsaw Pact and Yalta.” and. as on 
the right, demands are made for an 
end to German self-castigation, so- 
they plead for a “national uprising” 

- the slogan used by the Nazis in 1933 

- that will turn the tables by indicting 
“the crimes committed by the 
others.” 

More especially, they denounce 
the cultural surrender to the U.S. 
Germany, they say, must throw off 
the yoke of an alien civilization, a 
demand which corresponds with the 
far right’s cultural war on the Amer- 
ican way of life. There is consider- 
able justification for the claim that 
the German peace movement carries 
a will to bring about change on a 
revolutionary scale. 

They have already been warned 
against a “relapse into nationalist 
thought.” In a book entitled Zuriick 
zur Nation? ("Back to the Nation?" 
1984), a supporter of the - peace 
movement who is associated with the 
trade unions. Prof. Arno Klfinne, a 
disciple of Martin Niemoller, the 
anti-Nazi churchman, asks those of 
the left who are rediscovering the 
“national question" whether they 
really mean to “aid and abet senti- 
ments that ultimately can benefit 
only those political forces which care 
neither for democracy nor for the 
left.” 

If a “revolutionary” change is con- 
templated, if for the sake of peace, 
“foreign rule” is to be removed, 
then, Kiaune says,' in terms; of poli- 
tical ideas, a specific Germanl 
“third" way must be found. 

This would involve abandoniifg 
the Western political model, so as to 
enable East Germany to separate 
from the Eastern ideology, and aim 
at a third, “German constitution of 
society.” Other “revolutionary 
changes” may well result in a revi- 
sion not only of frontiers but also of 
much of the character of the Hitler 
war. 

The writer , a freelance journalist in 
London, specializes in Jewish 
affairs, anti-Semitism, Nazi history 
and modem German politics. 
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